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Editorial 


NO NEED FOR DENIAL 


This issue’s article by Tom Sobottke, A Moral View of the Civil War, 
will no doubt upset some readers. It should not. As no lesser light 
than Haley Barbour, governor of Mississippi, recently commented, a 
propos the furor ignited by the governor of Virginia’s failure to men- 
tion slavery when reactivating “Confederate Month.” “There's no ar- 
gument. Slavery was wrong.” But as another apologist for the Virginia 
governor said, “It is intellectually dishonest to argue that because slav- 
ery was central to the Civil War, every Confederate soldier fought to 
preserve slavery.” I’m not sure if it is “intellectually dishonest,” which 
goes to motive, but it is certainly in one sense utterly untrue. 

I use the phrase “in one sense,” because when discussing these is- 
sues we constantly bump up against the word “cause,” and this word 
has several meanings and applications. It may, for example, refer to 
a causal relationship between two events or conditions, as in “the 
conflict between North and South over slavery led to (i.e. caused) the 
Civil War.” This is true, in the sense that although there were other 
irritants and issues between the regions, these were capable of be- 
ing contained within the normal political arena; absent slavery, they 
would not have led to war. The evidence that slavery was the chief 
causal factor in the coming of the war is overwhelming. “Bleeding 
Kansas,” John Brown’s Raid, congressional gag rules, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, etc, etc, were not about tariffs! And the explicit statements of 
multitudes of secessionist leaders, the speeches of the secession com- 
missioners, the secession ordinances of the Deep South states, etc, etc, 
leave no room for doubt that the southern states seceded in order to 
protect their “peculiar institution.” * 

The word “cause” can also refer to a movement, as in “the cause 
they fought for.” This usage is quite apart from the notion of “moti- 
vation,” of which more in a moment. This use of the word refers not 
to the cause of an effect that has already been brought about, but to 
an effect that—if the “cause” is successful—will be brought about. 
For example, it is clear that after the issuance of the Emancipation 
Proclamation of January 1, 1863, a Union victory would result in the 
disappearance of slavery in North America. It is equally clear that a 
Confederate victory would have resulted in the continued existence of 
slavery. Thus anyone fighting for a Confederate victory was fighting 
for slavery, in the sense that their efforts, if successful, would have led 
to the preservation of slavery. This is true as an objective statement of 
cause and effect, irrespective of the conscious motivation of the sol- 
diers concerned. 

Which brings us to motivation. And here too another distinction 
must be made, in this case between the motivation of the instigators 
and leaders of secession and the mass of their followers. As said, the 
motivation of the secessionist leaders was the preservation of African 
slavery and the social order it underpinned. Take Jefferson Davis as an 
example. In the 1850s he supported the vigorous application of the 
Fugitive Slave Act, a federal law that ran roughshod over the rights of 
slaves that opposed slavery. As the election of a federal administration 
hostile to slavery became likely, however, Davis became a “states rights” 
man. Then, under the exigencies of war he moved back toward favor- 
ing a stronger executive. In all this he was completely consistent—he 
favored whatever at the time was best calculated (continued on page 49) 
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Dear Crossfire, 

In the Volume 12, #2 Crossfire , M.E. 
Hughes takes Elizabeth D. Young to task 
for her article in North & South on the 
complicity of the Southern Christian 
churches’ support for slavery. Hughes 
notes that “if every 19th century 
Southerner had been aligned with the 
teachings of Christian reformer John 
Calvin, as Elizabeth D. Young alleges, 
they would have embraced the industry 
that benefited the more northern states. 
Hughes goes on to note that “Calvin 
stressed mankind’s equality and was 
the first to speak of the dignity, inher- 
ent worth, and solidarity of the human 
race. He taught from Scripture the very 
liberty we enjoy today”. 

Is Hughes referring to the same 
John Calvin whose legacy includes such 
philanthropic concepts as the “Total 
Depravity of Man” and eternal damna- 
tion for all but the “predestined Elect” 
which is saved not through works but 
through God’s grace alone? The same 
John Calvin who claimed he detected 
no sign of common sense or piety in 
Jews and had Michael Servetus, who 
had the audacity to reject the Trinity, 
condemned to death in Geneva as a 
heretic? The same John Calvin of whom 
Thomas Jefferson stated, in a letter to 
John Adams in 1823, that “his religion 
was Daemonism. If ever man wor- 
shipped a false god, he did”?. Jefferson 
went on to note that “it would be more 
pardonable to believe in no god at all, 
than to blaspheme him by the atrocious 
attributes of Calvin”. 

Some role model, Mr. Hughes! But 
take heart, for educators in Texas have 
decided to excise Thomas Jefferson 
from history texts in favor of...John 


Calvin! 

I would also like to note that the 
letter from John Jensen in the same 
issue challenging Watson’s claim that 
the Bible supports slavery was a perfect 
example of sophistry. In particular, his 
claim that “while not always living up 
to biblical standards, throughout his- 
tory the Christian church has attempt- 
ed to reform and eventually eliminate 
slavery” is laughable. It only took 1,500 
years for slavery to disappear in the 
Christian world, and living up to “bibli- 
cal standards” was a major reason why. 

—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


* ee KKK * 


This letter is in response to the let- 
ters of M.E. Hughes and John Jensen 
in the previous issue. When my article 
discusses Calvinism it refers to his 
theology not to his other teachings. I 
have no argument with the fact that 
the North followed Calvin, but in the 
years preceding the Civil War, North 
and South had come to interpret Cal- 
vinism differently, especially theologi- 
cally. The preaching of Charles Finney 
and Nathaniel Taylor bears this out as 
they taught that man was ultimately 
responsible for his own salvation. Most 
Southerners adhered to Calvin’s view 
that salvation only occurred through 
the grace of God, that man could not 
save himself through good works or any 
other means. The theological differ- 
ences between the two sections can also 
be seen in the split of the Presbyterian 
denomination in 1837 into Old and 
New Schools. Even though the split was 
not strictly along geographical lines, 
most New School churches were in the 
North. 

I would to make it clear that I am 
not condoning slavery nor do I believe 
that the Bible condones it; my article 
was meant to show how the antebellum 
South justified their behavior. They 
held, by and large, to a very literal view 
of scripture and due to the cultural 
values of honor and order which they 
adhered to they read and interpreted 
certain passages, such as Genesis 9, 


with a racist slant. Historians Bertram 
Wyatt-Brown as well as Eugene and 
Elizabeth Fox Genovese have ably 
shown that Southerners were bound 
by their sense of honor and order in 
society. Being theologically conserva- 
tive as well, they upheld the necessity 
of coercive relationships on the basis 
of human depravity (one of the major 
tenets of Calvinism), thus maintain- 
ing that God ordained a natural social 
hierarchy binding master and slave into 
one divinely ordered family. Ideally, 
this “family” was to be benevolent with 
slave families kept together and cared 
for in an environment that nurtured 
both physically and spiritually, allow- 
ing the slave to respond to the message 
of the gospel. Following the election of 
1860 many Southerners felt that free la- 
bor principles had triumphed and that 
social revolution would result, upset- 
ting their divinely ordered “family.” 

Mr. Jensen stressed the importance 
of referencing more than just a single 
verse of scripture. He is quite right to 
do so. Looking at the context of scrip- 
ture as a whole is important to under- 
standing its true import. What Jensen 
fails to see, however, is that antebellum 
Southerners were reading scripture 
in the tenor of their times. A time in 
which the South looked upon itself as 
a “land of pure, unified religion,” while 
the North “was a land of isms, schisms, 
and calculating Yankee materialists,” to 
quote historian John Daly. Proslavery 
advocates were not so much influenced 
by the threat of abolitionists (who in 
the minority), but by a perceived threat 
to their moral and material progress. 
Contrary to popular belief, evangelical 
Southerners did not see slavery as per- 
manent or emancipation as out of the 
realm of possibility. Their arguments 
merely reflected their current econom- 
ic/political situation. 

—Elizabeth D. Young 


**¥ KX KKK * 


Dear Editor, 

“Tt’s like déja vu all over again.” 

I felt like Yogi Berra reading Eliza- 
beth Young’s “North and South: The 
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Religious Divide” in the December 2009 
issue of North & South. I was back in 
early 1970’s graduate school seminars at 
the University of Chicago where Ameri- 
can Christianity was read from the New 
England mind to the Puritan ethos by 
way of Calvinism to what Winthrop 
Hudson called “the great tradition of 
the American churches.” 

This reading has lost currency in the 
academy, indeed was losing currency 
even as I heard about it thirty-odd 
years ago. It seems to have found new 
life among some writers on religion 
and the Civil War. Actually, the new life 
exceeds the original. Even at its height, 
the old consensus did not press too far 
South. Southern Calvinism had more 
kinship to the Scottish Kirk than New 
England Puritanism, and not only did 
these dislike one another, but both were 
suspect in colonies with Anglican estab- 
lishments, un-churched populations, or 
(in the case of Maryland) a strong Ro- 
man Catholic presence. Even in the old 
seminar days, it would have been im- 
possible to sustain Young’s contention 
that “the South. . adhered to and re- 
mained consistent with the covenantal, 
Calvinistic doctrines of the Protestant 
Reformation,” since these were hardly 
part of the Southern landscape to begin 
with. 

The “great tradition” view did help 
historians paint with broad stokes, ex- 
plaining religious awakenings, the an- 
tebellum benevolent empire, American 
civil religion, even (a la Max Weber) 
American capitalism. In the same way, 
the rebirth provides categories to create 
a religious consensus as a prop for slav- 
ery. Unfortunately, neither manifesta- 
tion survives contact with John Adam’s 
“stubborn things.” The facts paint a 
more complex reality. 

As a case in point, take the Method- 
ists. The latest and smallest of the co- 
lonial denominations, Methodism grew 
to become one of the largest Protestant 
denominations in the United States 
by the 1820’s. As an outgrowth of the 
Church of England and thoroughly 
committed to Arminian theology, it 
could hardly have been further from 
Young’s “covenantal Calvinistic doc- 
trines.” 

By the mid nineteenth century 
Methodism had spread across the 


country, with no major regional pre- 
dominance. At the beginning of the 
Civil War, Methodists could be found 
on all sides of the issues related to the 
conflict. They were ardent adherents 
of the Union, and fervent supporters 
of the Cause. Departing from a practi- 
cal pacifism, Methodists enthusiasti- 
cally joined and supported the armies 
of both sides. They were, like William 
Winans of Mississippi, slave owners “on 
principle.” Or, like northeasterners Or- 
ange Scott, La Roy Sunderland, and the 
Free Methodists, they were abolitionists 
as warm for immediate emancipation 
as William Lloyd Garrison or Theodore 
Weld. There were even Methodists 
like Bishop Gilbert Haven who favored 
complete equality and interracial mar- 
riage. Methodists held these and a host 
of intervening views. All had Biblical 
warrant for their positions, and in- 
terpretations to buttress that warrant. 
They argued with increasing bitter- 
ness. After some successions, they split 
in 1844 into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 

This diversity and divisiveness is 
difficult to account given that strong 
anti-slavery views were in Methodism’s 
blood--literally. Samuel Wesley, Sr., 
Anglican priest and father of Methodist 
founders John and Charles, published 
against slavery and the slave trade in 
London’s Athenian Mercury/Gazette in 
the 1690’s. This dating places Wesley 
within decades of the earliest abolition- 
ist publications identified by Winthrop 
Jordan. To be anti-slavery was a Wesley 
family tradition. 

John and Charles Wesley were 
predisposed to be negative when they 
experienced slavery firsthand in South 
Carolina in 1736. Charles left a jarring 
account in his Journal, as did John. 

John Wesley, the organizer of Meth- 
odism, preached against slavery, includ- 
ing a sermon punctuated by a fierce 
storm. He published against slavery. 
Influenced by Quaker Anthony Benezet, 
Wesley published Thoughts Upon Slav- 
ery in 1774, rehearsing arguments that 
were standard for opponents of slavery 
until the Civil War. Following Samuel 
Johnson, Wesley wove anti-slavery sen- 
timents into his Calm Address to Our 
American Colonies, chiding Americans 
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for rebelling against royal “enslavement” 
while keeping slaves. 

Wesley agitated against slavery. He 
supported the movements favoring the 
abolition of slavery and of the slave 
trade. He knew most of the anti-slavery 
activists in England, and was close to 
William Wilberforce, whom he encour- 
aged as a younger colleague. 

Wesley even legislated against slav- 
ery. In the General Rules of Our United 
Societies he prohibited “slaveholding, 
buying or selling slaves.” Failure to 
abide this rule, as any other, resulted in 
(1) an effort to amend and, failing this, 
(2) expulsion from the society. These 
rules were in force from the 1740’s, 
and were part of American Methodism 
from the beginning. 

American Methodists at first out- 
Wesley-ed Wesley. In 1780, travelling 
preachers were required to free slaves; 
local preachers were required to plan 
the emancipation of any slaves they 
might own; members who bought 
slaves for any reason other than to free 
them were to be expelled; members 
who were slave owners were given 
twelve months to free their slaves or 
schedule their emancipation, or face 
expulsion. 

American Methodists went further. 
In May of 1785, the Virginia Confer- 
ence of travelling preachers petitioned 
the Virginia Assembly for “the immedi- 
ate or Gradual Extirpation of Slavery.” 
Bishops Francis Asbury and Thomas 
Coke called upon George Washington 
at Mount Vernon to invite his signature. 
They left believing that he supported 
the measure, but without his name. 

Washington’s caution was astute. 
Opposition was immediate, and fierce, 
as it continued to be when Methodist 
conferences petitioned southern State 
governments in favor of abolition. 
Southern Methodist laity who owned 
slaves, already exercised over the rules, 
pushed back. Non-Methodists were less 
restrained, pillorying the denomination 
and its leaders in press and public. The 
petition did not even receive a reading. 

At the same time, Methodism’s anti- 
slavery views had a different effect. 
Methodist slave owners, both recent 
converts and older members, respond- 
ed to the challenge by freeing their 
slaves. Methodist preachers recorded 


the effect among people converted at 
their services. Henry Boehm rejoiced 
that “we preached against slavery, and 
persuaded our brethren and those who 
were converted to liberate their slaves, 
and we were often successful.” In three 
Maryland counties on the Delmarva 
Peninsula the percentage of free African 
Americans to slaves rose from 15 per- 
cent in 1790 to 33 percent in 1810. 

Another effect was the number of 
African Americans, both slave and free, 
who became Methodists. In 1790, Afri- 
can Americans represented 20 percent 
of the 57,600 Methodists in American, 
up from 9 percent only four years 
before. The disparity became more 
marked the further South one travelled. 
When Asbury visited Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1793, he noted that 300 
of the 500 Methodists in the city were 
black. 

However, with explosive growth 
came changes. The success of the Meth- 
odist mission began to attract members 
across the culture. Increasingly, Meth- 
odist attitudes toward slavery, as toward 
other issues, became “as varied as the 
people they tried to convert.” Tradi- 
tional Methodist opposition to slavery 
shattered against local imperatives. 
Soon, in the Southern conferences, 
“the standards were reduced to a mini- 
mum, so that it is safe to say that being 
a Methodist made comparatively little 
difference so far as slaveholding and 
even trading in slaves was concerned.” 

Perhaps the depth of Methodist 
amnesia is seen in the response to abo- 
litionism in the 1830’s. While Orange 
Scott noted that abolitionist views dif- 
fered little from the traditional Meth- 
odist position, Methodists joined the 
national hysteria to gag and ban aboli- 
tionists and their ideas. With no sense 
of irony, Methodists like Peter Cart- 
wright of Illinois and James B. Finley of 
Ohio could declare at one and the same 
time their undying hatred of slavery 
and their uncompromising opposition 
to abolitionism. 

At the same time, vestiges of the 
old view remained. The Baltimore 
Conference, which had churches in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia as well as 
Maryland west of the Chesapeake Bay, 
maintained traditional Methodist posi- 
tions on slavery up to the Civil War. 


John Wesley 


Even as they opposed abolitionism, es- 
pecially among Methodists, leaders like 
Stephen G. Roszel and John A. Collins 
aggressively maintained the Baltimore 
Conference’s “determination to keep its 
membership and traveling ministry free 
of slaveholding.” Questions regarding 
an individual’s relationship to slavery 
were asked not only of candidates for 
ministry, but as part of the annual ex- 
amination of character of all preachers. 
Preachers who failed to observe the rule 
were expelled. Preachers and presiding 
elders were expected to press laity to 
similar behavior. 

This portion of a longer, more com- 
plex story may serve to establish that 
the relationship between religion and 
slavery was far from the simple format 
posited by Young. Indeed, it may point 
to a flawed fundamental premise. Rath- 
er than finding some religious zeitgeist 
propping up slavery, it may be a ques- 
tion of an overarching zeitgeist of race 
and slavery affecting religion. These 
twin monoliths, the American Scylla 
and Charybdis, pressed all that passed 
between. All viewpoints, social struc- 
tures, political parties, philosophies, 
theologies, ethnicities, were susceptible 
to the pressure. 

This pressure has led to a host of 
American ironies. One is that anti- 
slavery Methodism could end up a 
comfortable home to the owners of 
250,000 slaves. Another is that the 
founding generation of this nation 
could recognize the disconnect between 
slavery and the proclamation of liberty, 
even discuss that disconnect, yet con- 


tinue, in Jefferson’s apt phrase, to “hold 
the wolf by the ear.” The irony can be 
Kafkaesque. The 1856 General Confer- 
ence of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church debated disciplining members, 
free African American men and women 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, who le- 
gally owned slaves south of the Ohio 
River. These they rented out, one man 
“living upon the avails of twenty-one 
slaves,” or bought and sold, all while 
living as African American Methodists 
under a rule that was firmly antislavery. 

One irony is actually a linchpin 
for Young—the use of the Bible in the 
arguments over slavery. While some 
literalists and non-literalists lined up in 
a way described in the article, it was not 
the only way. There were literalists who 
opposed slavery and built Biblical argu- 
ments as intensely as any by those who 
supported slavery. There were non-lit- 
eralists of the most liberal, progressive 
character who owned slaves. After all, 
the quote from Garrison that “To say 
that everything [in] the Bible is divinely 
inspired. . .is to give utterance to a bold 
fiction,” expresses sentiments to which 
Thomas Jefferson would have said a 
hearty “amen.” And while Jefferson had 
a conflicted view of race and a negative 
view of slavery because of his enlight- 
ened ideas, he died as he lived, hand 
firmly gripping the ear of the wolf. 

A better resource for the religious 
complexities surrounding the Civil 
War, at least for the kind of evangeli- 
cal Protestantism described by Young, 
is Richard J. Carwardine’s Evangelicals 
and Politics in Antebellum America. 
This thorough treatment by someone 
known in the community of Civil War 
scholarship, balanced in its treatment of 
both sides, is a good starting point for 
anyone interested in the subject. 
—Daniel L. Swinson, Mt. Prospect, Illinois 


Daniel Swinson is the President of the 
Historical Society of The United Meth- 
odist Church, and has a Ph.D. in His- 
tory of Christianity from the University 
of Chicago. 

We have letters on other subjects 
awaiting publication, so the letters in 
this issue will be the last on the subject of 
religion in the South, arising from Eliza- 
beth’s Young’s article. Ed. 
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A A young Winfield Scott. 
The high point of Scott's 
long and distinguished 
military career was his 
Mexican Campaign of 
1847, After capturing Vera 
Cruz (March 29) he went 
on to win victories at Cerro 
Gordo (April 18) Contreras- 
Cherubusco (August 19-25) 
Molino del Rey (September 
8), and Chapultepec 
(September 13), crowning 
the campaign by entering 
the Mexican capital on 
September 14. As general- 
in-chief in 1861, Scott 
remained loyal to the U.S. 
despite his Virginian birth. 
His memoirs were published 
in 1864, and he presented 
a copy to Ulysses S. Grant 
inscribed “from the oldest 
general to the greatest 
general.” Scott died in his 
sleep at West point on May 
29, 1866, a few days before 
his eightieth birthday. 


> Ward H. Lamon was 
born near Winchester, 
Virginia, in 1828, moving to 
Illinois when aged nineteen. 
He was Abraham Lincoln's 
law partner from 1852- 
1857. Although he hated 
abolitionists, he joined 

the Republican Party and 
campaigned for his friend 
Lincoln in 1860. In 1861 he 
accompanied Lincoln to 
Washington and became 
U.S. Marshall of the District 
of Columbia from 1861- 
1865. His first wife having 
died in 1859, the following 
year he married Sally 
Logan, daughter of Judge 
Stephen T. Logan, who had 
been Lincoln's law partner 
from 1841-1844. Lamon 
died in 1893. 


Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Asked by Mrs. Lincoln to help escort her husband 
to Washington for his inauguration in 1861, Ward 
Lamon, one of Abe’s oldest friends, a large, husky 
man with a reputation as a brawler, reportedly 
armed himself with no fewer than six weapons: two 
derringers, two revolvers, and two knives. 

> On the eve of the Civil War, for tax purposes 
Virginia assessed property at $4.00 per $1,000.00 of 
valuation, except for “animate property,’ including 
horses, cows, hogs, and slaves, assessed at only $1.20 
per $1,000.00 of valuation. 

> David Bailey Freeman, born in Georgia on May 1, 
1850 or 1851 (both can be found), is generally cited 
as the youngest Confederate soldier, enlisting on 
May 16, 1862, and serving three years as a regular 
private in Company D of the 6th Georgia Cavalry, 
surviving the war, and living on until 1929. 

> In 1810, Captain Winfield Scott, having remarked 
that in the event of war he would have to go into 
battle with two pistols, “one for the enemy and one 
for the general,’ was promptly charged with mutiny 
by the officer to whom he was referring, the corrupt, 
pusillanimous, and traitorous Major General James 
Wilkinson, with the result that he was convicted by 
a not-unsympathetic court martial, which merely 
suspended him from active duty for a year. 

> By the end of 1862 a school for “contrabands” at 
Norfolk, Virginia, had 15 volunteer teachers and 
over 1,200 students. 

> Chief Justice Roger Taney, who wrote the majority 
opinion in the Dred Scott case and who, though 
a staunch Unionist, opposed some of Lincoln’s 
emergency war measures, was married to Anne Key, 
the sister of Francis Scott Key, who wrote the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

> At the start of the war, the official Union ration for 
both horses and mules was 14 pounds of hay, plus 12 
of grain for the horses but only nine for the mules. 

> During the 1850s the New Orleans militia included 
such companies as the German Jaegers, the Spanish 
Cazadores, the French Lancers, and the Creole 
Grenadiers, as well as the Native American Artillery, 
which in those days was what white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant Americans liked to call themselves when 
they weren't using “Real Americans.” 

> An old tradition has it that upon being told what 
regiment had beaten off a particularly fierce attack 
at Malvern Hill on July 1, 1862, Robert E. Lee said, 
“Ah yes, ... that fighting 69th,’ creating the nickname 
by which New York’s 69th Infantry has been know 
ever afterwards. 
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SHORT ROUNDS 
The Decapitation of the Virginia 
Militia 

On April 23, 1861, Governor John 
Letcher appointed Robert E. Lee major 
general of the military forces of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, under the 
terms of a resolution by the Virginia 
Convention made two days earlier. 

This resolution also authorized a total 
reorganization of the state’s militia, and 
cancelled all existing commissions above 
the rank of captain. 

What was in some circles jokingly 
referred to as the “decapitation” of the 
militia proved very contentious. But it was 
necessary for several reasons. Officially, the 
state still maintained an enrolled militia. 
That is, every able, free adult white man was 
officially a member of the militia, carried 
on the rolls of one of the 185 territorial 
regiments, and hypothetically was supposed 
to turn out from time to time for training 
and inspection, or pay a fine. The regiments 
were organized into 28 brigades, which were 
grouped into five divisions. In practice, 
however, most men rarely turned out for 


“They haven't sense enough to know danger when they see it, and will 
Sight anything I tell them to.” 


—Colonel John Singleton Mosby, on youthful soldiers. 


militia duty and enforcement of the fine was 
lax. Nevertheless, each brigade and division 
had its appropriate general, who had his 
staff, for a very top heavy “army.” The 
actual effective strength of the state militia, 
which ought to have been around 200,000, 
was actually a little less than 14,000 men, 
members of the 125 to150 volunteer militia 
companies. Following John Brown's raid on 
Harper’s Ferry, these companies, some of 
which had previously been little more than 
uniformed social clubs, had begun to take 
their duties quite seriously. 

Of course, there were still all those 
guys holding lots of rank. For example, 
the 1,000 or so Virginia militiamen who 
captured Harper’s Ferry on April 18, 1861, 
were commanded by no fewer than one 
major general and three brigadiers. Each 
of the generals was “magnificently attired 
and epauletted—splendidly mounted, and 
surrounded with gorgeous retinues,’ in the 
words of Captain James D. Imboden of the 
volunteer Staunton Artillery, who would 
later prove an able commander, rising 
to brigadier general. Thus, by canceling 
all upper level militia appointments, the 
Virginia legislature insured that there 
would be no disputes over seniority and 
precedence in the new state forces; no 
one would be senior to Lee, an important 
point, since without the “decapitation” he 
would have been the junior major general 
in the militia. In addition, while a number 
of senior militia officers were seasoned 
veterans, some were a little too veteran and 
no longer fit to serve in the field, while more 
than a few held their rank as a result of 
political or social prominence rather than 
any military experience or training. 

But what to do with all those former 
majors, colonels, and generals who had 
been decapitated? Well, some of them went 
home in high dudgeon, while others took 
themselves to Richmond to seek restoration, 
generally to return home disappointed. 

But a few were willing to accept serving 
at a lower rank. Take the case of the 5th 
Virginia. 


The 5th Virginia Militia was hastily formed 
on April 13, 1861, even as Fort Sumter was still 
undergoing the bombardment. The regiment 
consisted of seven companies from Augusta 
County, two from Frederick County, and one 
from Rockbridge County, and formed the 
principal body of troops that occupied Harper’s 
Ferry on the 18th. 

Upon the reorganization of the state 
forces, these troops emerged as the 5th Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry, which was transferred 
from the Provisional Army of Virginia to the 
Provisional Army of the Confederate Stats on 
July 1, 1861. The regiment was commanded by 
Colonel Kenton Harper (1801-1867). Harper, 

a veteran of the Mexican War, sometime 
newspaperman, politician, and prosperous 
planter, was a veteran militia officer who 

had risen to major general; he had actually 
commanded the forces that occupied Harper’s 
Ferry on April 18th! The regiment’s lieutenant 
colonel was William Harman (1828-1865), 
another Mexican War veteran, who had a 
successful law practice in Augusta County, and 
as a brigadier general had served under Harper 
during the occupation of Harper’s Ferry. The 
third-in-command was Major William H.S. 
Baylor (1831-1862), Commonwealth's attorney 
for Staunton, and a veteran militia officer, who 
had been elected colonel and commander 

of the 5th Virginia when it was organized on 
April 13th. 

So for many officers, the reorganization 
of the state militia meant a serious demotion. 
On the other hand, for some officers, 
reorganization meant promotion. Take, for 
example, the case of a rather obscure professor 
of physics at the Virginia Military Institute, 

a fellow named Thomas J. Jackson. A major 
in the state militia, Jackson took part in the 
Harper's Ferry operation under Harper's 
command. The reorganization of the militia 
resulted in a promotion to colonel and 
command of all the regiments at Harper’s 
Ferry, which now formed a brigade in the 
Provisional Army of Virginia. Hardly three 
months later, Jackson, recently promoted to 
brigadier general, led that same brigade to 
undying glory at Bull Run, where they both 


A Thomas Jonathan 
“Stonewall” Jackson 
was born in Clarksburg, in 
what is now West Virginia. 
His family, like many, 

was split by the war— 

his sister, for example, 

like the majority of the 
inhabitants of north-west 
Virginia, remained loyal to 
the Union. 


A Chief Justice Roger 
Taney (1777-1864) 
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A John Ellis Wool 
(1784-1869) was born 
at Newburgh, New York, 
on February 20, 1784. 

On the outbreak of 

war in 1812 he raised a 
company of volunteers 
and was commissioned 
acaptain in the U.S. 
Army. At the storming of 
Queenstown he displayed 
considerable courage 
and was shot through 
both thighs. He remained 
in the army at the close 
of hostilities, serving as 
Zachary Taylor’s second- 
in-command during 

the Mexican War. By the 
outbreak of the Civil War 
he had been a brigadier 
general for twenty years. 
He was retired in 1863. 


A Louis Malesherbes 
Goldsborough (1805- 
1877) was appointed a 
midshipman in the U.S. 
Navy at the age of seven, 
but did not begin his service 
until February 13, 1816, 
when he was a few days shy 
of his eleventh birthday. He 
ended his career as a rear- 
admiral. Three U.S. Navy 
ships have been named 
after him—a torpedo boat 
and two destroyers. 


“T cannot trust a man to control others who 
cannot control himself.” 


—Robert E. Lee 


acquired the nickname “Stonewall.” 

Despite their demotions in the great 
“decapitation”, Harper, Harman, and Baylor 
performed their duties well while leading the 
5th Virginia, which became one of the stellar 
regiments of the Confederate Army, and two 
of them were eventually killed in action. But 
that’s a subject for another time. 


The Umpteenth New York 

On the night of September 1, 1862, in the 
aftermath of the Battle of Chantilly, the Army 
of Northern Virginia and the Army of the 
Potomac lay near each other in the vicinity of 
Fairfax Court House. 

The darkness was somewhat relieved by 
the moon, which was in its first quarter, and 
the night air was still and heavy with moisture 
from thunderstorms that had been sweeping 
thought the area all day. 

As always in the aftermath of a battle, 
men would wander off into the darkness to 
find wounded friends or recover the fallen 
or see what they could scrounge. That night, 
among the men wandering the field, was 
George Cornwall, an “intrepid Irishman” from 
the 40th Virginia. 

Cornwall chanced to encounter a detail 
of Union troops, a lieutenant and four men, 
who were carrying a stretcher. 

The officer challenged Cornwall to 
identify his regiment. The quick thinking 
Irishman named a New York outfit, which put 
the Yankees at ease. The officer explained that 
they were looking for their captain, who had 
been hit during the day. After a few moments, 
Cornwall realized that the men were not 
armed. 

Quickly bringing up his musket, 
he announced that they were prisoners, 
and promptly marched them back to the 
Confederate lines. 


The Navy Yard That Belonged to 


the Army 

When the Virginia state legislature 
voted to adopt an ordinance of secession 
on April 17, 1861, the U. S. naval shipyard 
at Gosport, near Norfolk, lay exposed to 
immediate capture. With only a handful 


of sailors and marines available to defend 

the place, and little hope of reinforcement, 
when the superannuated base commander 
received word that the 19th Virginia was 
concentrating nearby, he ordered the place 
evacuated. Whatever equipment that could 
quickly be put aboard ship was sent North on 
the available seaworthy vessels, most manned 
with skeleton crews, and preparations were 
made to sabotage the facilities. On the 
evening of April 20th, Union forces put 

most of the buildings and ships at the yard 

to the torch and abandoned the base. For 

the next year, the yard proved an important | 
resource for the Confederacy. The attempt at | 
demolition, ill-planned and done in haste, left 
much equipment and many facilities virtually 
undamaged, notably the gun park, with some 
3,000 cannon, the dry dock, and the steam 
sloop Merrimac, which, although flooded 
and partly burnt, was sufficiently salvable 

to permit its conversion into the casemate 
ironclad Virginia. 

By the Spring of 1862, however, the 
fortunes of war caused the navy yard to be 
captured on May 9th by forces under Major 
General John E. Wool (1784-1869), a tough 
old veteran of the War of 1812 and the 
Mexican War. 

Now, with the yard back securely in 
Union hands, the Secretary of the Navy 
ordered the commander of the North 
Atlantic Squadron, Flag Officer Louis M. 
Goldsborough (1805-1877), also a veteran of 
1812 and the Mexican War, to restore the base 
to service. Goldsborough promptly arranged 
for the dispatch of a detail consisting of 
a navy captain, some staff personnel, and 
about 200 marines under Captain Charles G. 
McCawley, later Commandant of the Corps, 
to take control of the base, and prepare for 
the arrival of a large number of yard workers 
and ship fitters. Now this seems perfectly 
natural. 

But General Wool had other ideas. In 
fact, he claimed that since the yard had 
been surrendered to the Army, it therefore 
belonged to the Army! So on May 20th, 
he refused permission for the Navy to take 
over the yard, “without the authority of 
the President of the United States or the 
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“If men make war in slavish obedience to rules, 


they will fail.” 


—Ulysses S. Grant 


Secretary of War,’ turning away the naval 
party. 

Goldsborough sent Wool a polite note, 
to which Wool replied, equally politely, 
in the negative. Goldsborough sent a 
second note, and Wool a second reply. So 
on May 23rd, Goldsborough telegraphed 
the Secretary of the Navy, Gideon Welles 
(1802-1878). Welles wandered over to the 
War Department to consult Secretary of 
the War, Edwin M. Stanton (1814-1869). 
Stanton gave verbal assent, and Welles 
promptly telegraphed back to informing 
Goldsborough that “Secretary of War says 
he will give the order.” 

This carried no weight with Wool, so 
Goldsborough sent yet another telegram, 
which prompted Welles to sent an actual 
letter to Stanton. Stanton fired a telegram 
off to Wool. 

Suitably chastened, Wool immediately 
sent Goldsborough a terse, “By orders from 
the Secretary of War you are authorized 
to take possession of the navy yard and 
public property at Gosport. I am, sir, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant.” 


Faithful readers will recall a similar instance 
of inter-service rivalry, on the Gray side, in 
Ne&S Vol. 10, No. 1, back in early ‘08 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 
Well, boys .... 

Recruited in Stafford County in 
April and May of 1861, the 47th Virginia 
Infantry spent its first months on active 
service manning defensive works along 
the Potomac. This was routine duty only 
occasionally punctuated by an usually 
bloodless exchange of fire with Union 
gunboats (well, on June 27th, there was a 
duel with the U.S.S. Thomas Freeborn off 
Mathias Point, in which the ship’s skipper, 
Commander James H. Ward, U.S.N., was 
killed, apparently having the “honor” of 
being the first naval officer killed in the 
war). In March of 1862, the regiment 
was transferred to the Richmond area. 
Thereafter, the 47th Virginia was heavily 
engaged until Appomattox. 

During the Chancellorsville Campaign, 


in the Spring of 1863, the 47th Virginia 
received an unusual compliment from Robert 
E. Lee. 

By then the regiment, only about 450 
strong, formed part of A. P. Hill’s “Light 
Division.” The 47th Virginia played its role in 
the massive attack that Thomas “Stonewall” 
Jackson delivered against the right flank of 
the Army of the Potomac on May 2nd, as part 
of what was perhaps the most spectacular 
maneuver battle in the war. On the night of 
May 5th, Union commander Major General 
Joseph Hooker decided to pull back across the 
Rappahannock. 

Years later, in his memoir Reminiscences of a 
Rebel (New York: 1913), Captain Wayland Fuller 
Dunaway, formerly an officer in the regiment, 
described what happened as dawn broke, and the 
exhausted men of the 47th saw the columns of 
Union troops marching northwards. 


The retreat of Hooker’s army had begun; 
they were not whipped but outgeneraled. 
Passing across the road by the tavern and 
entering the forest behind it, they left not in 
sight a single blue coat, save that a battery 
in the tavern yard was firing upon us. Two 
Confederate batteries galloped up to our line, 
and, unlimbering, opened upon the battery 
in the yard at close range. There were in the 
Southern armies many soldiers in their teens, 
but here at one of the guns labored a boy who 
was, as I guessed from his size, not more than 
twelve years old. It was his part to fire the gun 
by pulling the lanyard, and as often as he did 
it he playfully rolled over backward. “Boys 
will be boys” even in the peril of battle. 

In the meantime Jeb Stuart, temporarily 
assigned to the command of Jackson’s corps, 
came riding into the field, and in a spirit not 
unlike that of the boy was singing, “Old Joe 
Hooker, won't you get out the wilderness ?” 

The Yankee battery withdrew; the 
battle was ended. The tavern was all ablaze, 
having been ignited by one of our shells, — 
the house that an hour before had been the 
headquarters of General Hooker. Our army 
was resting along the road in front of the 
burning building. 

As General Lee rode by, a waggish fellow 
of the 47th said, “General, we are too tired to 
cheer you this morning,” and [the general] 
pleasantly replied, “Well, boys, you have 
gotten glory enough for one day.” 


A Paul Hamilton 
Hayne (1830-1886). 
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WAR AND THE MUSES 
Butler’s Proclamation 

After several incidents in which Confederate-sympathizing 
women in New Orleans harassed Union personnel, one even 
dumping a chamber pot on David G. Farragut’s head!, on May 
15, 1862 , Union Major General Benjamin Butler, commanding 
the city, issued his famous—or infamous—General Order 
No. 28, commonly known as the“Woman Order”. This read, 
“As the officers and soldiers of the United States have been 
subject to repeated insults from the women (calling themselves 
ladies) of New Orleans, in return for the most scrupulous non- 
interference and courtesy on our part, it is ordered that hereafter 
when any female shall, by word, gesture, or movement, insult or 
show contempt for any officer or soldier of the United States, she 
shall be regarded and held liable to be treated as a woman of the 
town plying her avocation.” 

The order sparked a storm of protest and outrage 
across the South and it was even condemned in the House 
of Lords, while Confederate President Jefferson Davis issued 
a proclamation declaring Butler “felon, deserving of capital 
punishment” for his “insult” to Southern womanhood. 

Butler's order also inspired Paul H. Hayne, a rather well- 
known poet, to pen an extraordinarily passionate poetical 
condemnation of the general. 


Butler’s Proclamation 


Ay! drop the treacherous mask! throw by 
The cloak which veiled thine instincts fell, 
Stand forth, thou base, incarnate Lie, 
Stamped with the signet brand of hell! 
At last we view thee as thou art, 

A trickster with a demon’s heart. 

Off with disguise I no quarter now 
To rebel honor ! thou wouldst strike 
Hot blushes up the anguished brow, 
And murder Fame and Strength alike. 
Beware ! ten million hearts aflame 
Will burn with hate thou canst not tame! 
We know thee now ! we know thy race! 
Thy dreadful purpose stands revealed 
Naked, before the nation’s face! 
Comrades! let Mercy’s font be sealed, 
While the black banner courts the wind, 
And cursed be he who lags behind! 

O soldiers, husbands, brothers, sires! 
Think that each stalwart blow ye give 
Shall quench the rage of lustful fires, 
And bid your glorious women live 
Pure from a wrong whose tainted breath 
Were fouler than the foulest death. 

O soldiers, lovers, Christians, men! 
Think that each breeze that floats and dies 
O’er the red field, from mount or glen, 
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Is burdened with a maiden’s sighs — 
And each false soul that turns to flee, 
Consigns his love to infamy! 

Think ! and strike home! the fabled might 
Of Titans were a feeble power 
To that with which your arms should smite 
In the next awful battle-hour! 

And deadlier than the bolts of heaven 
Should flash your fury’s fatal leven! 
No pity ! let your thirsty bands 
Drink their warm fill at caitiff veins; 
Dip deep in blood your wrathful hands, 
Nor pause to wipe those crimson stains. 
Slay! slay! with ruthless sword and will— 
The God of vengeance bids you “ kill!” 
Yes! but there’s one who shall not die 
In battle harness! One for whom 
Lurks in the darkness silently 
Another and a sterner doom! 

A warrior’s end should crown the brave— 
For him, swift cord! and felon grave! 
As loathsome, charnel vapors melt, 
Swept by invisible winds to nought, 
So, may this fiend of lust and guilt 
Die like nightmare’s hideous thought! 
Nought left to mark the mother’s name, 
Save—immortality of shame! 


Its not known whether Butler actually ever read this 
bit of irate verse, but he later pointed out that the order was 
modeled on a London city ordinance, and that the harassment 
of Union personnel stopped immediately, because it was 
essentially self-enforcing; since the ladies of New Orleans 
refrained from overtly insulting Union personnel lest they be 
treated as “common women.” 

Not mentioned in the furor against Butler, was another 
order he issued, which read, in part, “No officer or soldier of 
the United States army will be permitted to insult or annoy 
any peaceable citizen, or in any way to invade his personal 


rights, or rights of property.” 


Note: Paul Hamilton Hayne (1830-1886), a native of South 
Carolina who lived much of his life in Georgia, came from a 
distinguished family, his grandfather having served as a colonel 
in the Revolutionary War, and one uncle was a U.S. Senator. 
Trained as an attorney, he early began writing. He served as a 
staff officer and aide-de-camp to Governor Pickens of South 
Carolina during the Civil War, until his health failed. After the 
war he moved to Georgia, and took up the literary life full time, 
editing Russell’s Magazine and The Charleston Literary Gazette, 
while contributing articles and verse to Southern Bivouac, The 
Southern Literary Messenger, and Home Journal. In his lifetime 
he produced six volumes of verse and short stories of verse, and 
earned the sobriquet “The Southern Poet” from the New York 
Times, but is today largely forgotten. (continued on page 23) 


Donald Stoker 
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A Antoine-Henri baron 
Jomini (1779-1869) 

was the military theorist most 
familiar to West Point-educated 
officers of the Civil War—though 
Ulysses S. Grant confessed that 
he had never read him. Most of 
what Jomini called “strategy, "we 
would now call operations. 


¥ Carl Philipp Gottlieb von 
Clausewitz (1780-1831). 

The core of Clausewitz’s theory 
was that war is driven bya 
trinity of forces: chance, passion, 
and rationality. These are 
respectively governed (usually) 
by the military, the people, and 
the government. 


2 


| theorist Carl von Clausewitz defines it as “the 


think strategically.' 

But what do we mean by strategy? Strategy 
means the larger use of military force in 
pursuit of a policy or political objective. Some 
examples include implementing blockades, 
attrition (wearing down the enemy’s forces), 
exhaustion (depleting his will and/or ability | 
to fight), a Fabian approach (protracting 
the war by avoiding a fatally decisive battle 
and preserving one’s forces), and applying 
simultaneous pressure at many points. The 
diagram below is useful for understanding the 
key levels of conflict: 


— 
= 
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What it shows is that strategy is only a piece 
of the puzzle that is warfare, the most confusing 
and complex of human endeavors, and cannot 
be studied apart from its critical accompanying 
factors. The most important of these is policy, 
meaning the political objective or objectives 
sought by the governments in arms (these are 
sometimes described as war aims). Policy should 
inform strategy and provide the framework for 
its pursuit, but not dictate it.’ The term policy is 
often used when what is really being discussed | 
is strategy or operations. Civil War leaders 
often spoke of military policy when today we 
would speak of military strategy or operations, 
depending upon the context. Strategy defines 
how military force is used in pursuit of the 
political goal.* Understanding the political 
objective is critical because it determines so 
much of where and how the war will be fought. 

To pursue their goals in wartime, states 
tap their economic, political, and diplomatic 
resources and capabilities, as well as their 
military ones. All of these are elements of 
grand strategy. The term grand strategy is also 
sometimes used to describe a major campaign 
or the broad sweep of a war (William Tecumseh 
Sherman used it this way), but this is too limited 
in scope and not the commonly accepted 
definition of the term today.” 

Regarding strategy, the Prussian military 


use of the engagement for the purpose of the 
war.’ We go beyond this in our definition, as 
does Clausewitz when he develops his concept 


by giving us the general’s job in relation to this: 


| “The strategist must therefore define an aim for 


the entire operational side of the war that will be 
in accordance with its purpose. In other words, 


| he will draft the plan of the war, and the aim 


will determine the series of actions intended to 
achieve it.”® 

Ideally, once strategy is determined, it is then 
executed. Here we enter into the operational 
level of war. Operations are what military 
forces mount in an effort to implement military 


| strategy. Importantly, this includes the activities 


of military forces before and after combat.’ 
The conduct of these operations is known as 


| operational art or operational warfare, or, if one 
| prefers, operational strategy. While no one from 


the Civil War era would have been familiar with 
this exact terminology, they often thought this 
way. 

Tactics govern the execution of battles 
fought in the course of operations. In much 


military literature the words tactics and strategy 


are used interchangeably and indiscriminately, 
even though they are starkly different beasts. 

This example illustrates the 
interconnectedness of the layers of our pyramid: 
The men landing on French beaches during the 
Normandy invasion of June 1944 were executing 
the tactical elements of an immense Allied 
military operation (OVERLORD) designed 
to implement a strategy (a “Second Front” in 
Europe) as a means of achieving the Allied 
political objective (the unconditional surrender 
of Germany). 

Here, our focus is upon military strategy, 
with a little help from its indispensable adjunct, 
operations. The available space does not allow 
a complete discussion of the strategies of both 
sides, but we will touch upon a few key points. 


Groping to Destruction 
The Confederacy initially implemented 
a cordon strategy or cordon defense, meaning 


_ that it tried to defend the entire scope of the 
| Confederacy and soon had troops scattered from 


Virginia to Texas in what were often very small 
detachments. Politically, Jefferson Davis had 
little choice but to do this. Governors worried 
about Union descents, and the Southern people 
expected to see physical manifestations of their 
new government's military strength. Davis also 
feared that any Union penetrations into the 
Confederacy, even if the captured lands were 


| recovered, would completely destroy the slave 


system in the area, making it irredeemable.* 
The Union’s most important initial strategic 
proposal came from Winfield Scott. The 300- 
plus pound septuagenarian general in chief 
proposed what became derisively known as the 
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“Anaconda Plan.” Scott foresaw a Union column 
pushing down the Mississippi River, severing 
the Confederacy in twain while the Union navy 
instituted a blockade that would suffocate the 
South.” One of the factors underlying Scott’s 
strategy was his belief (common among Union 
military and civilian leaders) that the bulk 

of the Southern people were pro-Union and 
simply suppressed by a troublesome minority. 
This meant that a slow approach to waging 

the war would allow time for this latent Union 
sentiment to reclaim its rightful place. Scott’s 
scheme had several problems: it overestimated 
the depth and strength of Southern Unionism, 
and underestimated Southern support for 
secession. Also critical was President Abraham 
Lincoln’s insistence upon a quick war." Lincoln 
instituted the blockade, something that became 
a foundational and consistent element of 
Union strategy, but did not support Scott’s slow 
squeeze approach." Lincoln pushed for action. 
Believing it militarily feasible, he ordered an 
offensive in Virginia by the armies of Robert 
“Granny” Patterson and Irvin McDowell that 
culminated in Union defeat on the banks of Bull 
Run Creek.'* The Southern cordon held, for 
now. 


McClellan in Command 

The Union regrouped and in August 1861 
Lincoln brought to Washington the successful 
commander of Union forces in what became 
West Virginia, George B. McClellan. Though 
not yet general in chief, McClellan immediately 
proposed one of the earliest and most far 
reaching of American strategic plans for 
prosecuting a war. It called for offensive action 
against a variety of points of the Confederacy at 
the same time, and even urged the consideration 
of assistance from Mexico, McClellan hoped 
to end the war in one campaign—after 
properly preparing. The key components of his 
strategic plan included the following: Clearing 
Missouri with the troops there; sending a force 


of 20,000 men, plus those raised in eastern 
Tennessee and Kentucky (once it abandoned 

its neutrality), down the Mississippi River; the 
seizure of Nashville, as well as eastern Tennessee 
and the state’s rail lines; a move from Kansas 
and Nebraska, against the Red River and 
western Texas, all intended to take advantage 

of supposed Union and free state sentiment; 
and maybe even an advance from California 

via New Mexico. Most importantly, a force of 
273,000 would be raised for an advance into 
Virginia (which McClellan viewed as the main 
theater), and then farther into the Deep South 
in conjunction with the forces in the west. Naval 
forces would support these moves and cooperate 
with Union troops to seize key Confederate 
ports. What modern military parlance defines as 
jointness, meaning joint army-navy operations, 
was a consistent characteristic of McClellan’s 
strategic and operational planning." This initial 
plan became the cornerstone of McClellan’s 
strategic thinking and the fact that the 
administration never gave him exactly what he 
wanted, or allowed him to act exactly when and 
where he wanted, and under the conditions 

he desired, became an excuse for inaction on 
McClellan’s part. Moreover, this plan, and its 
subsequent manifestations in various forms, 
were all weakened by the fact that McClellan 
intended for the army under his command to 
deliver the biggest and thus decisive punch. In 
other words, other Union offensive movements 
were to be subservient to his advance." 

Both the plan and the outline upon which it 
was based foreshadowed a later conflict between 
McClellan and Lincoln: A disagreement on the 
level of violence that should be used to conduct 
the war. McClellan argued for light measures 
against civilians and their property. Initially, 
Lincoln did not disagree, but as the war dragged 
on, and grew deadlier, his attitude hardened. 
McClellan wanted a “soft” war (inasmuch as 
there is such a thing), recommending “a rigidly 
protective policy as to private property and 


A Confederate Secretary 
of State Robert Augustus 
Toombs (1810-1885) 
displayed considerable more 
sagacity than Jefferson 

Davis when he warned of the 
consequences of firing on Fort 
Sumter, believing it would 
“inaugurate a civil war greater 
than any the world has yet 
seen....You will wantonly strike 
a hornet’s nest which extends 
from the mountains to the 
oceans, and legions now quiet 
will swarm out and sting us to 
death. It is unnecessary; it puts 
usin the wrong; itis fatal.” 


¥ Jefferson Davis (1808-1889) 
served as his own secretary 

of war and general in chief, a 
cumbersome accumulation 

of duties he acquired not only 
because he wanted them but 
because he believed he should 
have them. His legalism injured 
the Confederacy by denying it 
aclear chain of command and 
decisive leadership at the top. 
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A Episcopal Bishop Leonidas 
K. Polk (1806-1864), nowa 
Confederate general, violated 
Kentucky's declared neutrality by 
occupying the city of Columbus. 
Secretary of War Leroy P. Walker 
urged Jefferson Davis to order 

a withdrawal, but Davis sided 
with Polk. “It is true,” he wrote, 
“that the solution of the problem 
requires the consideration of 
other than the military elements 
involved in it, but we cannot per- 
mit the indeterminate quantities, 
the political elements, to control 
our actions in the case of mili- 
tary necessity.” Here Davis was 
putting the military cart before 
the political horse. Moreover, he 
allowed a general to determine 
policy. Rebel impetuosity and 
lack of firm direction from the 
top broadened the war toa 
theatre the Confederacy could 
not adequately defend. 


A U.S. General in Chief Win- 
field Scott (1786-1866) 

put forward a strategy that 
would strangle the seceded 
states and avoid too much 
fighting. Known derisively as the 
“Anaconda Plan” it combined 

a blockade of the Confederate 
coastline with a Union drive 
down the Mississippi. 
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unarmed persons.”"* His peers and superiors 
came to prefer something else. 

In his initial grand plan, McClellan insisted 
that to win the war the North had to defeat 
the Confederacy’s armed forces, take its strong 
points, and demonstrate the futility of resistance 
(while protecting private property). He also 
urged the reassertion of government authority 


| through “overwhelming physical force.” Taken 


together, these seem a contradiction. The North 
could not hope to fully protect people and 


| property while using “overwhelming physical 


force.” He wanted to wage a war that could not 
be waged (though most did not yet realize it). 
This demonstrated one of McClellan’s problems: 
he did not understand the nature of the war. 
“The contest began with a class; now it is with 

a people,” he wrote.'* In fact, however, it had 
always been with “a people.” The only masses in 
the South being held in thrall were the slaves. 
McClellan, like many Union leaders, chased the 
mirage of a Southern Unionism suppressed by a 


| violent minority. 


Would McClellan’s plan have worked? 
If given a maneuver army of 273,000 men, 
would he have been able to win the war? His 
proposal had weaknesses, the biggest being 
the small numbers of troops in the western 
prongs, particularly the one intended for the 
Mississippi River advance. But, executed by 
someone with the talent for implementation, 
McClellan’s plan would have stood an excellent 
chance of success. What Grant proposed for 
the 1864 campaign echoed parts of McClellan’s 
1862 idea. Nonetheless, McClellan, for all his 
many gifts, lacked sufficient ability to use the 
army operationally or tactically. The Peninsula 
Campaign showed this, as did Antietam. But 
the obvious problem would be the raising and 
provisioning of his 273,000-man force. This, 
though difficult, was not beyond Union means. 

There were several other problems as well, 
the most important being that if McClellan 
didn’t move, strategic paralysis could grip 
the Union, and as McClellan acquired greater 
influence this was exactly what happened, 
at least for a time. Moreover, McClellan did 
not give sufficient and consistent weight to 
the various political elements of the war, 
particularly the demands of Union public 
opinion for action, and the administration’s 
necessity of demonstrating progress in the war 
to satisfy its political supporters and quiet its 
detractors. 

When McClellan assumed the mantle 
of general in chief in November 1861, he 
reorganized the western theater, establishing two 
commands under Henry Wager “Old Brains” 
Halleck and Don Carlos Buell, respectively.” 
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| McClellan had clear ideas about what he wanted 
| done in the west. His early orders, especially to 

| Buell, show this. He knew why, at least in this 
case: “political and strategical considerations” 

| necessitated an immediate advance into 

| eastern Tennessee. McClellan also had clear 
operational objectives: severing “communication 
between the Mississippi Valley and Eastern 
Virginia,” protecting Tennessee Unionists, 

and reestablishing Union government in East 

| Tennessee. He wanted Buell to advance on 
Knoxville “if it is possible to effect it?” 

But McClellan suffered from a problem 

| with which Lincoln became intimately familiar: 

| subordinates who refused to act. Notes flew 
back and forth between McClellan, Buell, and 
Halleck, McClellan’s instructions, particularly 

| to Buell, reflecting Lincoln’s insistence upon 
securing Eastern Tennessee, an area where 
strong pro-Union sentiment did exist, but which 
| possessed little strategic value.” 

McClellan attempted to coordinate the 
movements of his western subordinates with his 
own. The central issue was—advance to where? 
This most important of questions though, was 
almost incidental to the Union departmental 
commanders because they invariably insisted 
that nothing could be done. Buell proposed 
operational plans, but sat. Halleck counseled 
McClellan to wait.” 

Lincoln, frustrated and besieged politically, 
began pushing his commanders to move. This 
produced his famous January 13, 1862, letter 
to Buell which showed a Lincoln absorbing 
the ideas of his military-related reading and of 
his military chiefs—then taking them further. 

_ “I state my general idea of this war to be that 
we have the greater numbers,’ the president 
began, “and the enemy has the greater facility of 
concentrating forces upon points of collision; 
| that we must fail, unless we can find some way 
of making our advantage an overmatch for his; 
and that this can only be done by menacing 
him with superior forces at different points, 
at the same time; so that we can safely attack, 
_ one, or both, if he makes no change; and if he 
weakens one to strengthen the other, forbear 
to attack the strengthened one, but seize, and 
hold the weakened one, gaining so much.” 
Two more important notes followed. The first 
was Lincoln’s Order No. 1 of January 27, 1862. 
| This designated February 22 as “the day for a 
| general movement of all the land and naval 
forces of the United States against the insurgent 
forces.”” “Simultaneous pressure” describes 
Lincoln’s strategic approach perfectly. The same 
phrase fits McClellan’s strategic ideas, but with 
Lincoln the prongs were potentially all equal in 
importance. To McClellan, the arm he intended 


to swing was to deliver the decisive blow. Most 
importantly, none of this pried the Union 
generals from their stumps. This raises an 
important ancillary question, one that should 
be kept in mind in any discussion of Union 
strategy: If Lincoln was the brilliant, active 
strategist that so many have insisted, why do his 
ideas fail to produce strategic results? 


The Confederacy Reacts 

As the Union dithered, the Confederacy 
scrambled to gather its strength, both in the 
east and west. The cordon was expanded into 
Kentucky after Confederate general Leonidas 
Polk destroyed its neutrality (an action with 
greater strategic consequences than space allows 
time to discuss). Davis’s old friend, Albert 


_ Sidney Johnston, assumed command of the bulk | 


of Southern western forces. Joseph E. Johnston 
controlled the most important Confederate 
troops in the eastern theater. Both commanders 
worried about the growing Union threat. 
Strategically, the defense held sway. 

The Union war machine finally began to 
uncoil itself on February 2, 1862, when Ulysses 
S. Grant and Flag Officer Andrew H. Foote 
moved to take Fort Henry, then Fort Donelson, 
shattering the Confederate cordon. The impetus 


| for this came not from Lincoln’s order to 


move, or from Halleck, the departmental 
commander, but from Halleck’s subordinate 
commander, Ulysses S. Grant. Ironically, Halleck 
only approved the advance after receipt of 

an intelligence report indicating that P.G.T. 
Beauregard was coming west with Confederate 
reinforcements, one that later proved half-false 
(Beauregard was coming, but without more 
troops). Moreover, Grant had to ask three times 
before Halleck bent.” This push, combined 
with Buell’s drive into Kentucky and central 
Tennessee, completely destroyed the South’s 
strategic position in the west. 

This disaster struck a great Confederate 
nerve, and well should it have. The South 
responded by adopting what is best called a 
strategy of concentration. The much reviled 
Braxton Bragg, in a letter to Secretary of War 
Judah Benjamin, not only relayed the reasons 
for Confederate failure in the West, but also 
proposed the most cogent strategic plan offered 
by any Confederate leader during the course 
of the war: “Our means and resources are too 
much scattered,” Bragg wrote. “The protection 
of persons and property, as such, should be 
abandoned, and all our means applied to the 
Government and the cause. Important strategic 
points only should be held. All means not 
necessary to secure these should be concentrated 
for a heavy blow upon the enemy where we can 


best assail him. Kentucky is now that point.” 
Bragg recommended abandoning all their posts 
on the Gulf of Mexico except Pensacola, Mobile, 
and New Orleans, as well as all of Texas and 
Florida, “and our means there made available for 


n« 


other service.” “A small loss of property would 
result from their occupation by the enemy,” he 
continued, “but our military strength would 
not be lessened thereby, whilst the enemy would 
be weakened by dispersion. We could then 
beat him in detail, instead of the reverse. The 
same remark applies to our Atlantic seaboard. 
In Missouri the same rule can be applied to 
a great extent. Deploring the misfortunes of 
that gallant people, I can but think their relief 
must reach them through Kentucky.” He 
also stressed the need for unity transcending 
local interests. His later correspondence with 
Beauregard reinforced these views. “We should 
cease our policy [strategy] of protecting persons 
and property, by which we are being defeated 
in detail.”” But doing this left the Confederates 
weak in many areas where they couldn’t afford 
to be. 

The same month, in the east, both Davis 
and Joseph Johnston began worrying over 
the exposed position of Johnston’s forces in 
northern Virginia. When McClellan launched 
his Peninsula campaign in March, Johnston 


pushed for the concentration of the Confederate | 


forces in his department.” 
In the east, the South had no choice but 
to concentrate against McClellan’s forces. 


<4 Slave women toil in the 
cotton fields. /n trying to use 
cotton as a tool of economic 
blackmail in exchange for recog- 
nition, the Confederates made 
acritical mistake, for no British 
government could stomach the 
humiliation of bowing to what 
amounted to extortion. The 
correct course would have been 
for the South to exportits cotton 
as quickly as possible, before 

the blockade was fully in place, 
thus raising money for the war 
effort. This would, of course, have 
meant relying on foreign ships 
braving the blockade, for the 
Confederacy lacked adequate 
shipping of its own. 


A The strategic plan proposed 
by George Brinton McClellan— 
multiple-pronged attacks upon 
the Rebels aimed at defeat- 

ing them utterly in one grand 
campaign—might conceivably 
have worked, but McClellan was 
incapable of implementing it. 


V Navy vessels projected Union 
power up and down the major 
western rivers. 
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A Unlike Jefferson Davis, 
Abraham Lincoln could think 
strategically. Even in the open- 
ing days of the conflict, Lincoln 
was asking Winfield Scott what 
plans he had for winning the 
war, By contrast, in the words of 
historian David Potter, *there is 
no evidence in all the literature 
that Davis at any one time gave 
extended consideration to the 
basic question of what the South 


| would have to do to win the 


« 


war. 
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But in the west the questions were: Where 
to concentrate? What should be protected? | 
What really mattered? Albert Sidney Johnston, 
with Davis’s advice and assistance, eventually 
gathered an army at Corinth, Mississippi, to 
protect the Mississippi Valley. Davis urged a 
counteroffensive, the South hoping to recoup 

its losses.” Concentration was certainly the 
correct Confederate response, but choosing 
Corinth was a strategic error of monumental 
proportions. By doing this A.S. Johnston left the 
vital center of the Confederacy unprotected. The 
only thing that could now save the South from 
destruction was failure on the part of the Union 
high command. They proved very obliging. 

A portion of Buell’s force entered Nashville 
on February 25.”** Three days later, he reported 
that his advance elements were ten miles down 
the rail lines toward Murfreesboro.”” McClellan, | 
as general in chief, now decided what the Union 
should do. He wired Halleck on March 2, “Buell | 
thinks the enemy intends uniting behind the 
Tennessee River, so as to be able to concentrate 
either on you or Buell.” He therefore emphasized 
that it was “doubly important” to hold Nashville 
and to take Decatur, Alabama, thereby isolating | 
Memphis and Columbus and making them ripe | 
to fall. Critically, he noted that “Chattanooga is | 
also a point of great importance for us.”” 

McClellan wanted the Union to take 
Chattanooga, the doorway to the Deep South. 

It was virtually undefended and Union forces 
under Ormsby Mitchel, which had just taken 
Stevenson, Alabama, were within striking 
distance in mid-April, but Mitchel’s pleas for 

reinforcements so that he could take the city 
went unheeded.” This situation dragged on 
through the spring and into the summer. 
On the seventh and eighth of June, a small 
Union force shelled Chattanooga—then 
withdrew.” A few days later, Edmund 
Kirby Smith, Chattanooga’s commander, 
asked Davis’s advice on which way he 
should retreat from Chattanooga if he 

had to give up the city. South to Georgia, 
Davis replied.” But McClellan was no 
longer Union general in chief. Lincoln 
relieved him of this post on March 

11. In fact, there was no general 
in chief. Halleck now commanded 

in the West. He had charge of | 
Buell, and Buell had charge 
of Mitchel. But neither 


| 


4 Secretary of the Navy, 
Gideon Welles (1802-1878) 
not only had the task of 
blockading the 3,500 mile 
Confederate coastline, but also 
of building the navy to do it. 


Halleck nor Buell possessed the vision to grasp 


_ what was important. Instead of striking at the 


gut they let an astounding opportunity slip 


| through their fingers. 


Meanwhile, McClellan, having received 


| permission to try and destroy the Confederate 


threat via the Peninsula, set his own army 

in motion. What is often overlooked is that 
McClellan saw his Peninsula Campaign as one 
element of a larger offensive that included blows 
against the Confederacy at various points at 

the same time. He was still thinking in terms of 


_ destroying the South in a single, multi-pronged 
_ campaign.” But when McClellan went to the 

| Peninsula the unexpected happened. Lincoln 

_ relieved him from his post as general in chief. 


Lincoln put no one else in the job and proceeded, 


_ with the help of Secretary of War Edwin M. 


Stanton, to do the job himself. The result was 


| that Union strategy now spun completely out of 


control. McClellan, despite his sloth in regard to 
the forces under his direct command, was doing 
a pretty good job of directing the Union tentacles 


| crushing the South. He realized the importance 
__ of Chattanooga and its rail net, and that it was 


the gateway into the core of the Confederacy. 
He also understood the need for supporting 
operations and clear operational objectives. But 


| now Union forces no longer had a guiding hand. 


Moreover, this happened at a time when the 
Union truly did have a chance to secure an early 
victory. 


Halleck’s Half-Hearted War 

When he removed McClellan as general 
in chief, Lincoln reorganized the Union's 
departmental structures. One of his mistakes 
was to place Halleck in command of the west. 
Halleck had deeply ingested the teachings 
of Antoine-Henri Jomini, but he didn’t 
understand them, something readily apparent 
from Halleck’s version of Jomini’s Art of War.” 
He also didn’t understand the nature of the 
war, nor how to win it. Halleck had some 
talent as an operational planner, but none as a 
strategist. When he took command in the West 
he had two primary options: He could drive 


| on Corinth and the Confederate forces under 


Beauregard, or he could follow McClellan’s plan 
and take Chattanooga and push deeper into 

the Confederacy. Clausewitz, when advising 
commanders to go after enemy centers of 
gravity, includes among them the enemy's 


| army. Indeed, to Clausewitz, this is the most 


important point at which to strike. But he also 
says that sometimes an opening may arise that 
is so advantageous that a commander should 
ignore the enemy’s center of gravity and seize 
the golden opportunity.** Such was the Union’s 
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situation in the west that in the spring of 1862 


| Halleck could strike the enemy’s main western 


army or seize Chattanooga. Doing either 
would again have cracked the South’s strategic 


| position in the west and laid the groundwork 
| not only for the capture of the Deep South, but 


more importantly, Union victory. Halleck, in 
his inimitable fashion, chose to do neither. He 
marched on Corinth, but he aimed at the city 
as a valuable point, as a rail junction, he did 
not go here with the intent of destroying the 
Confederate army. Moreover, he did this slowly, 
ignoring the critical factor of time and giving 
the enemy a chance to extract the army, as well 
as rebuild the defenses of Chattanooga.” At 
the end of May the Confederates stole a march 
on Halleck, evacuating their army to Tupelo, 
Mississippi. They did it again at the end of 
July when Bragg shifted this force to central 
Tennessee.“ Halleck compounded his failure 
in the summer by refusing to send some of his 
more than 100,000 men to help Farragut take 
Vicksburg.” 

None of this prevented Lincoln from 
appointing Halleck general in chief. His tactical 
and operational success stood in stark contrast 
to McClellan’s perceived indolence and supposed 
lack of enthusiasm for the Union cause. Halleck 
was given carte blanche over Union strategy, 


| but his indecisiveness and hesitant nature soon 


became apparent to Lincoln, as well as others 
in the cabinet who dealt regularly with “Old 
Brains.” Lincoln was soon referring to Halleck 
as little better than a “first-rate clerk.” When a 
leader has this opinion of his general in chief 
it’s time to replace him. Lincoln failed to do 
this and Union strategy suffered as a result. 


| One imagines his attitude was much like that 
_ which sometimes characterized his dealings 


with McClellan: He felt he simply had to use the 


| tools at hand.” But was this the case? Lincoln 
| fretted that the Union might finally discover 


| that their problems were not with their generals, 


but with their situation.” But it was never this. 


| The biggest obstacle to Union victory remained 


a lack of firm, aggressive, strategic leadership 
consistently exercised. When this changed, the 
Union, after much hard fighting, brought the 
war to a close. 

Halleck had another failing as well: He was 
a slave to theory, or, more accurately, his flawed 
understanding of if. Theory, Clausewitz wrote, 
is for training the mind; it’s a guide, not a diktat. 
Sherman knew this, writing once that war in 
theory and in practice were two distinct things. 
Halleck never figured this out. 

Halleck’s appointment destroyed Union 
strategy. He pulled McClellan’s army from 
the Peninsula, giving Lee complete freedom 


aa) 


| now had two generals willing and eager to give 


| that the residents of Kentucky and Maryland 


to maneuver, and then failed to exercise his 
command over the various Union forces in 
Virginia, directly contributing to the Union 
debacle that was Second Manassas. In the West, 
things completely broke down. Buell refused 

to move. Grant's victorious army was left 
rudderless. The Confederacy was given time to 
breathe, time to plan, and time to strike—and 
that’s exactly what it did. 


A The defensive-minded George 
Meade failed to attack the Army 
of Northern Virginia when its 
back was to the Potomac. 


The South’s Offensive Strategy 
By July 1862 Davis's military thoughts had 
clearly turned to the offensive. Moreover, he 


life to his intentions, Braxton Bragg and Robert 
E. Lee, and in fact, they were already doing so 
without his prompting. There seems to have 
arisen nearly simultaneously among the three 

of them the idea that the South’s poor strategic 
situation in July 1862 could be salvaged only 

by offensive action. This took the form of a 
multi-pronged, multi-army offensive that 
stretched from Mississippi to Maryland. Davis 
had clear strategic objectives for this campaign: | 
regaining Tennessee, and bringing Kentucky and 
Maryland into the Confederate fold. Nothing 
went as the South planned. The Confederates 
headed north laboring under the impression 


“lam going into 
the bowels of the 
Confederacy, and 
propose to leave 

| atrail that will be 
recognized fifty 


eagerly awaited freedom from repressive Union 
bondage. This was certainly not the case.” 
Moreover, particularly in the western theater, 
the offensive was plagued by poor operational 
planning, an unclear command structure, and 
fuzzy operational objectives. 

These offensives accomplished very little. 
Sterling Price was defeated at Iuka on September 
19. Earl Van Dorn was repulsed at Corinth a 
few days later.” Bragg and Kirby Smith forced 
the Union to surrender some of its gains in 
Alabama and eastern Tennessee, at heavy cost 
to their forces.” Lee accomplished even less. He 
went north and nearly had his army destroyed 
at Antietam. Only McClellan’s failure to act in 
the battle’s aftermath kept Lee’s defeat from 
becoming a disaster. 

But was any of this a good idea 
strategically? The Confederates 
certainly needed to regain lost 
territory in the west for supply and 
recruiting reasons. And a cordon 
defense had not served the 
Confederates well, especially 
in the vast reaches of 
the Confederacy’s west, 
but offensive warfare, 
badly planned and badly 
executed, proved no 
better. Indeed, under 


years hence.” 


~—William Tecumseh Sherman 
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concerted Union pressure the South failed 
even to hold its original territory in the west, 
and struggled to do so in the east. Attempting 
to push the war northward was a waste of the 
valuable human and material resources of the 
Confederacy, both of which they possessed in 
amounts far below that of their foe. In the end, 
in both theaters, the Confederates were simply 
outfought and retreated south. The failures 
demonstrated the Confederacy’s inability to 
project power in a sustained manner. This was 
also the only time the Confederacy launched 
such a series of intertwined offensive operations. 


Escalation and Destruction 

The 1862 Confederate offensive 
corresponded to a hardening of the Union 
response to the Confederacy. Clausewitz wrote 
about the tendency of wars to escalate.” The 
Civil War was no exception. Lee’s defeat at 
Antietam proved the event Lincoln was waiting 
for to issue the Preliminary Emancipation 
Proclamation, which freed the slaves in areas 
in rebellion.” This was an effort to take one 
of the enemy’s strengths and make it work for 
the Union. It was also part of a general attack 
on Southern-owned property, for such is what 
the slaves were. McClellan had tried to wage 
war without enraging the Southern people or 
destroying their property. But after the failure of 
the Peninsula Campaign the Union leadership 
concluded that it was perfectly acceptable, 
even desirable, for the Rebels to feel what 
William Tecumseh Sherman called “the hard 
hand of war.”” Union armies began taking any 
useful Southern food, supplies, and animals, 
and burning any facilities of military value. 
The tempo of destruction would continually 
increase, becoming an element of what could 
be deemed a Union strategy of exhaustion, 
meaning they would simply destroy or erode 
the South’s material and psychological ability to 
resist. 


Joseph Johnston's Western War 

After the failure of the Confederate 
combined offensive, Jefferson Davis sought 
the establishment of better command and 
control over the Western Theater. Though he 
didn’t like doing it, he put Joseph Johnston 
in the command.” Effectively running this 
vast area necessitated a leader with vision and 
decisiveness. Johnston possessed neither of 
these. He was certainly a very brave man, his 
many wounds in three wars attest to this, but 
he consistently proved unwilling to exercise 
his command. In Johnston’s defense was the 
fact that the situation he faced was nearly 
impossible to deal with. Grant’s troops bore 


: ——— 
down on Vicksburg, Nathanial Banks pressed 


Port Hudson, William S. Rosecrans threatened 
Chattanooga and thus the gateway into Georgia 
(though not nearly as much as he should have.) 
Johnston didn’t have the troops to deal with all 
of these dangers. 

Johnston’s most immediate problem, 


| particularly in the spring of 1863, was trying to 


save Vicksburg. To do this he believed he needed 
a larger field army to attack Grant, something 
about which he was undoubtedly correct. 
Johnston assessed the situation and told Davis 
that the President had to decide between saving 
Vicksburg or Tennessee.” This was a tough 
question, and one that Johnston was right to 
push up the chain of command. Davis replied 
that the Mississippi was the priority. He also 


| addressed what became Johnston’s complaints: 


His command area was too large, and the 
distance between the primary Confederate 
armies was too great for him to handle. In 
Johnston’s favor is that his Division of the 
West was indeed big, comprising Alabama, 
Mississippi, parts of eastern Tennessee, the 


A “Pete” Longstreet 
proposed operational plans that 
completely ignored logistics, 
geography, time, space, weather, 
and enemy counter moves. 
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¥ Allthe strands of Union 
strategy came together when 
Ulysses S. Grant became general 
in chief in February 1864, 


4 After the twin Union vic- 
tories at Vicksburg and Get- 
tysburg, Union lack of strategic 
savvy gave the Confederates 
the most important strategic 
gift it could bequeath: Time. 


eastern area of Louisiana, and small bits of 
Georgia and South Carolina. But what grew 
from this was a running battle between Davis 
and Johnston over the extent of Johnston’s 
command authority. Davis consistently told 
Johnston that the general had the right to move 
the troops in his area as he saw fit, including 
Bragg’s army. Johnston consistently refused take 
this for what it said and declined to exercise 
his command, severely undermining the 
Confederate effort to save Vicksburg.” 

There is also another point to consider: 
What mattered most, Vicksburg, or the 
army defending it? In a stunning act of 
clarity, Johnston figured it out: The army of 
John Pemberton was what was important. 
Vicksburg mattered very little. Its fall would 
not dramatically impact the Confederacy’s 
ability to resist. Losing Pemberton’s army 
would, But the problem was that Davis wanted 
Vicksburg held.“ On May 17, Johnston sent a 
note to Pemberton telling him to abandon the 
city and save the army if Haines Bluff became 
untenable. Pemberton elected to stay.” This 
cumulative failure of Confederate leadership not 
only cost the Confederacy Vicksburg, but also 
Pemberton’s army (though some of them would 
later fight again). 

Related to this is the debate around whether 
the Union should strike Confederate armies 
or “strategic centers,’ an argument discussed 
at length in a recent issue of North and South. 
James McPherson delivers the decisive, 
irrefutable blow: “The Confederate nation was 
carried on the back of its armies. So long as 
those armies existed, so did the Confederacy. 
When they surrendered, the Confederacy ceased 
to exist.” The question then becomes: How do 


you get at the Confederate armies? The Union 
had to move against key points the Confederacy 
considered imperative for its survival. This 
forced the Confederate armies to fight. Steven 
Woodworth rightly makes this point.” 


Lee’s Strategic Offensive 

As Grant's forces made yet another attempt 
to take Vicksburg, Robert E. Lee again went 
north. Just what Lee hoped to accomplish 
here is open to debate. But what consistently 
shines through in the sources is that Lee had 
operational as well as strategic objectives. 
Strategically, Lee believed that the only way 
the Confederacy could win the war was to 
convince the North to stop fighting. In other 
words, the South had to break the Union’s 
will, thus convincing the Northern people to 
stop supporting the war.” This was an apt 
assessment, one Clausewitz would likely have 
agreed with. This raises key questions though: 
If public opinion is the Union center of gravity, 
how should the Confederacy go about crushing 
it? Lee believed that this could be done through 
defeating Union armies, particularly doing this 
in the North, perhaps even destroying a Union 
force in the field.” This was probably what Lee 
hoped to do when he crossed the Potomac, 
and was a complete misreading of what was 
the best way for the South to achieve this. The 
best chance the South had of cracking Union 
public opinion was to protract the war, thus 
raising its costs (particularly in blood) beyond 
what the Union populace was willing to pay. 
Operationally, Lee’s objectives were much 
clearer. He wanted to upset the Union’s plans, 
throw their forces north of the Potomac, clear 
the Shenandoah, and feed his army on the 
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enemy for the summer to save Southern resources.” The rub 
was, of course, doing any of this. 

As Lee’s campaign unwound, Lincoln removed Joseph 
Hooker as the head of the Army of the Potomac and replaced 
him with a tough Pennsylvanian named George Gordon 
Meade. In a three day slugfest Meade proceeded to defeat 
Lee’s army. Strategically, what is perhaps most critical is what 
happened after Gettysburg. In typical Union fashion, Meade 
let a great opportunity slip through his fingers. Union cavalry 
destroyed the Confederate bridges over the Potomac and 
the high waters prevented Lee’s army from crossing. Lincoln 
prodded, cajoled, whipped, and begged, but Meade would 
not attack Lee’s mangled force.” In the end Meade missed a 
chance to destroy Lee’s army, a clear element of Confederate 
strength. Lincoln believed that such a blow landed against the 
South, combined with Grant’s capture of Vicksburg, would 
have ensured a Union victory.”' Unfortunately, space does not 
allow discussion of the important related issue of whether 
Lee’s army should have been tapped to help relieve Vicksburg 
instead. 


Striking the Periphery—Defending the Center 

After the twin Union victories of Vicksburg, and 
Gettysburg, and Rosecrans’s relatively bloodless securing 
of Murfreesboro and its environs, the Union gave the 
Confederacy the most important strategic gift it could 
bequeath: Time. The Confederacy was beginning to succumb 
to the effects of simultaneous pressure from Union forces. 
Instead of striking the body, the Union flailed at the edges. 
Two things drove this: Lincoln’s desire to counter French 
political influence deriving from Napoleon III’s Mexican 
adventure, and Halleck’s insistence upon “cleaning up” the 
Confederacy’s peripheral areas. This led to Union moves 
against Arkansas, Texas, and other areas.” Grant and Sherman 


an 


also embarked upon what became a Union raiding strategy 
aimed at destroying Southern resources and transportation.” 

Meanwhile, the South strengthened itself as best it could 
and Confederate leaders looked to recoup their territorial 
losses in the west, particularly in Tennessee. What emerged 
was an enormously convoluted and often irrational 
discussion over just how this should be done. The key figure 
in this mess is James Longstreet, who composed a number 


| of operational plans that completely ignored logistics, 


geography, time, space, weather, and any enemy counter 
moves.” Moreover, none of this debate, which was typical of 
Confederate operational planning, did anything to address 
the key issue: How does the South win the war? Strategically, 
the North gave the Confederates a breather when they 

didn’t have to, and the South failed to use this to improve its 
strategic position. 


Grant's Strategy 

All of the strands of Union strategy came together when 
Ulysses S. Grant became general in chief of the Union armies 
in February 1864. He composed a strategic plan for ending 
the war by November that included multiple simultaneous 
attacks against the main Confederate armies in Georgia and 
Virginia, as well as strikes against key areas and cities. The 
plan was a good one, based upon a clear understanding of the 
political, strategic, and operational realities facing any Union 
offensive, and comprised of mutually supporting operations. 
Grant also was willing to destroy Confederate armies using 


| attrition if his primary plan did not yield victory.” An 


adjunct element was the use of raids against Confederate 
supply and industrial points.” But there was a big flaw in all 
of this: Success depended upon some very weak reeds. These 
various operational prongs needed good commanders; most 
didn’t have them. As a result, Grant’s great plan fell apart 


the army is moving south after 
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almost immediately. The opportunity to win by November 
quickly passed away. 

Grant’s plan though, and its modifications, did succeed 
in laying the groundwork for victory. Sherman took Atlanta, 
securing Lincoln’s reelection, and thus the continuance of 
the war. The Confederate defense of Atlanta and Virginia 
half-destroyed the Army of Tennessee, and eventually killed 
the Army of Northern Virginia. Sherman also proceeded 
to attack Southern will, resources, and armies in his march 
across Georgia and the Carolinas. Simultaneous advances; 
destroying Confederate armies and resources; attacking the 
people’s will; these became the primary strategic actions that 
brought the Union success. 


Conclusion 

This brief overview merely scratches the surface of the 
formulation and execution of strategy in the Civil War. 
Other than a lonely reference to the blockade, it doesn’t even 
touch on naval strategy. From the beginning of the conflict 
Lincoln sought a method for winning the war; Davis never 
sat down and tried to figure out how the South could achieve 
its political objective of independence. The decisive element 
in Union victory was its construction and implementation of 
a coherent strategy that addressed the nature of the war, one 
the North tenaciously pursued for as long as it took. 
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INCIDENTS OF WAR 


City Point: The Confederacys Most 
Spectacular Special Operation 


In August of 1864, a Confederate 
agent came as close to killing Union 
commander Ulysses S. Grant as the 
South ever got, in what was one of the 
most successful “special operations” 


| ever carried out by Confederate forces. 


On the warm morning of August 
9, 1864, Grant was sitting outside his 


| tent on the lawn of the Epps Mansion 


on a bluff above the James River at City 


| Point, Virginia. Moored in the James 


Library of Congress. 


River, just below his position, there was 
an ammunition barge, and moored 
alongside of it was a canal boat loaded 
with cavalry saddles.. Suddenly the 
barge blew up. The explosion caused 
scores of casualties and perhaps $2 
million in damage to the Union’s City 
Point supply depot, and scattered bro- 
ken wood and metal fragments in all 
directions, including across the lawn 
of the Epps Mansion. The blast also 
demolished the canal boat, flinging 


cavalry saddles through the air, causing 
one observer to recall they looked, “like 
so many-big-winged bats.” 

The explosion had been an act of 
sabotage. An “horological torpedo”—a 
time bomb—had been planted aboard 
the barge by Confederate agent John 


Maxwell, who then moved back from | 


the river and waited to see the effects of 
his work. 

City Point, a quiet Virginia commu- 
nity at the confluence of the James and 
Appomattox rivers (today the City of 
Hopewell) gained a new prominence— 
and a new importance—when Grant 
made his headquarters there in June 
1864. It was from there that the siege of 
Petersburg and Richmond was coordi- 
nated and supplied. Grant maintained 
his headquarters there until the last 
week of the war, when the army moved 
out in pursuit of Lee’s Army of North- 
ern Virginia. 

A new wharf and warehouses were 
built at City Point in 1864, as well as 
a hospital that could handle 6,000 pa- 
tients and new sidings on the City Point 


Railroad, which ran west seven miles to | 


The massive explosion at City point. 


Confederate Richmond. Telegraph lines | 
were laid connecting the headquarters 
with Fort Monroe, farther down the 
James on Hampton Roads, and with 
Washington, and earthworks were 
thrown up between the two rivers to 
protect City Point from the south. On 
an average day, 40 steamboats, 74 sail- 
ing vessels, and some 100 barges would 
be anchored off City Point. There were | 
bakeries and wagon-repair shops there, 
barracks, blacksmith shops and stables, 
steam engines to pump water, a newly- 
constructed 20-mile railroad complete 
with repair shops, roundhouses, and 
freight yards, and daily passenger 
steamers to and from Washington. 

Thus, by mid-1864, City Point was 
one the busiest ports in the country, if 
not the world. 

It was this facility that caught Max- 
well’s eye. 

Maxwell was an officer in the Con- | 
federate Navy, assigned to the Torpedo 
Bureau, which manufactured mines | 
and other explosive devices. Traveling 
from Richmond with a colleague, R. 
K. Dillon, who knew the area, Maxwell 
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reached the area of City Point the night | 


| of August 9th. Dressed as common 


laborers, the pair infiltrated the Union 
picket line to the east of the military 
reservation. At dawn, as Dillard waited 
nearby, Maxwell approached the wharf 
carrying his “horological torpedo.” 

The bomb consisted of an ordi- 


| nary wooden candle box Maxwell had 
| bought at a country store, which he 


packed with 12 pounds of gunpowder 
and a timing device. “In the box,” Max- 
well wrote in his report of the incident, 
“was packed a small machine, my own 
invention, which was arranged, by 
means of a lever to explode a cap at a 
time indicated by a dial.” 

Maxwell stood watching the 


| wharves, he wrote, until he saw the cap- 


tain of one barge leaving. 

“This was my chance,” he wrote. 

As Maxwell approached the wharf 
the guard who, he discovered “was 


| German and could not speak a word 


of English,” hailed him. By signs and 
speaking in a broad Scottish accent, 
Maxwell indicated the captain of the 
barge had asked that he deliver a box. 
This worked, and the man allowed 
Maxwell to pass. Approaching the 
barge itself he hailed a man on board, 


| and repeated the story about the cap- 


tain. 
“The man took [the box] without 


question and carried it down while I | 


went off,’ Maxwell wrote. 

Maxwell then returned to his com- 
panion, and the two “retired to a safe 
distance to witness the effect of our ef- 


_ fort.” 


About an hour later, the bomb ex- 
ploded. 


Maxwell had selected was loaded with 
20,000 artillery shells as well as a quan- 
tity of small arms ammunition. Forty- 


| three people were killed in the wharf 


area and at least 126 were injured—the 
total number of casualties may have 


The damage was terrific. The barge 


reached as many as 200. Warehouses | 


and shops were destroyed, barges sunk, 
and a card game between two Union 
officers was interrupted when a 12- 
Ib. solid shot crashed into the bed on 
which they were playing. A saddle from 


| the neighboring barge sent flying by the 


explosion killed a lemonade vendor. A 


_ musket later was found sticking upright 


in the road a half-mile from the dock, 
“buried to the second band.” 

Immediately following the blast, 
Union officer Morris Schaff wrote, 
“From the top of the bluff there lay 
before me a staggering scene, a mass 
of overthrown buildings, their timbers 
tangled into almost impenetrable heaps. 
In the water were wrecked and sunken 
barges. ... The sky looked as it does in 
the fall of heavy snow flakes.” 

“Every part of the yard used as my 
headquarters is filled with splinters and 
fragments of shell,” Grant wrote in a 
telegram sent to Henry Halleck shortly 
after the explosion. 


Despite the damage, the operation | 


did little to slow the Union war effort. 
The wharves were rebuilt in less than 
two weeks and the campaign against 
Petersburg and Richmond continued 
almost unabated. 

At the time it was not known 
whether the explosion had been caused 
by sabotage or accident. All the men 
aboard the barge had been killed by the 
explosion and could shed no light on 
what had led up to the blast. It wasn’t 
until after the war that Maxwell’s in- 
volvement and the nature of the attack 
became known, when a drawing of the 
torpedo and Maxwell’s report on the 
incident were found in the Confederate 
archives. 

“There is one thing only that I re- 
gret,” Maxwell wrote in his report, “and 
that is, according to a report of the en- 
emy, a party of ladies was killed.” 

“Of course,” he wrote, “we never in- 
tended anything of the kind.” 


—Chuck Lyons | 
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A POPULAR ATTRACTION 
WITH AN UNUSUAL FOCUS... 


FEATURING 
BOTH THE 


NORTH**? SOUTH! |. 


¢ WILDLIFE MUSEUM | 
¢Mid America Museum |. 
¢ Women’s Civil War 
Museum 


310 E. Broadway 
Bardstown, KY 
502-349-0291 


HOURS: 10:00AM - 5:00PM 
www.civil-war-museum.or, 


DO YOU KNOW? 


TEASER 

Did the Confederate 
government ban the ex- 
port of cotton? Answers 
to the Auberry address 
on page 2, first correct 
answer opened receives a 
book prize. 

The teaser in issue 12.1 asked readers to 
identify the officer pictured. No one did. He 
was brevet Brigadier General Llewellyn Garrish 
Estes, winner of the MOH for gallantry at Flint 
River, GA, Aug.30, 1864. 


4 This issue’s cover painting 
) by John Paul Strain is entitled 

‘© Shenandoah Crossing. It 
depicts General “Stonewall” 


Jackson watching his men 
crossing the South Fork of the 
Shenandoah River at White 
House Bridge in the Luray 
Valley on May 21, 1862, dur- 
ing his soon to be famous Val- 
ley Campaign. 


After many requests, 
FUGAWEE 


is happy to bring you our 
newest style. 


Introducing 
a 


The Congress Gaiter for 
Gentlemen of the Civil War era. 
in stock now, sizes 7 to 15 EE 
half sizes also. $98.00 
All Leather with elastic sides. 
Fugawee Corporation 
phone 800 749 0387 
www.Fugawee.com 
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The 37th GEORGIA BAND 
announces a new series of At albums! 
Each CD runs 1 hr. or longer, with 

and/or Union music played on period instruments. 
$15 phas$3.70 S8cH each, wich vendor discouns for Georgians 
ada $1.05 ex. Allow 8 weds for dlrs (Non-US checks mast be drawn on 
iii 


Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
http://netnik.com/37gaband 
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Keep Your North & South 
Issues Looking Brand New 


Preserve, protect and organize your Issues. 
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heavy bookbinder’s board and covered in a rich 
flag blue leatherette material. A custom gold 
label with the North & South logo is included 
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payment with your order. Add $3.50 per case 

for P & H. Orders outside USA: online only 
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number exp. date and signature. PA residents 

add 6% sales tax. Phone: 215-674-8476. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


To Order Online: 
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Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 
Original Photographs, Prints, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


Specializing in Civil War Memorabilia 


-Bought and Sold- 


-Priced right for the beginning collector- 
Send three 1° class stamps for a 
complimentary catalog 


P.O. Box 215 - Raphine, VA 24472 


S. Coleman & Company | 


540-377-2057 


E-mail: scoleman@rebacres.com 
A wide variety of authentic Civil War collectibles 
Check out our on-line catalog at www.rebacres.com 
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GIL WAR ROUND TABLES 


Geographic Locale: SE Florida 
PALM BEACH COUNTY CWRT 


Contact: Robert L. Krasner, Treasurer 
2450 Lantana Road #2407, 
Lantana, FL 33462 
(561) 439 1426 


Geographic Locale: South East Wisconsin 
CWRT OF OF MILWAUKEE, INC. (es..047 


Contact: Paul Eilbes 
1809 Washington Avenue, Cedarburg, WI 53012 
(262)376-0568-paul.eilbes@ipaper.com 


Geographic Locale: NW Suburban Chicago 
McHenry and adjacent counties 
McHENRY COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Rick Andresen (815) 334 0118 

randresen9999@att.net 


Geographic local: Central Mississippi 
JACKSON CWRT 
PO Box 16945, Jackson, MS 39236 
Contact: Ron Stowers 
(601) 856 8988 ERStowers@aol.com 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 
<<, Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 
- BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O, Box 1816 NS 
ry Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
= mo £ 336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


I EARLESS RIDERS, 


or one last time, the Army of the Potomac gathered 
Feet in all its might and glory. This occasion did 

not require its legions to storm stone walls, traverse 
open fields, or fire disciplined volleys. Nor did the troops 
have to march down dusty country roads in pursuit of the 
enemy or past the sullen stares of a conquered populace. 
Instead, they stepped openly down a city street to the cheers 
of jubilant well-wishers. The location was Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington, D,C. Known as the “Grand Review,” 
the spectacle was a giant victory parade, representing an 
opportunity for the boys in blue to receive the heartfelt 
thanks of a grateful nation. Among the 80,000 participants 
on May 23 was the Cavalry Corps. Led by the dashing “Boy 
General,” George Armstrong Custer, they passed before 
thousands of well-wishers and eventually assorted dignitaries 
in front of the White House. The impressive cavalry 
column alone stretched for seven miles. In the midst of this 
formidable host of mounted men rode a unit that almost 
never made it to the war. Officially a member of the Second 
Brigade of the Third Division, this proud contingent bore 
the name of the “First Vermont Cavalry.” During the course 
of the conflict, its members had participated in seventy-five 
major engagements and countless skirmishes. 

Given the success which it accrued is sufficient cause to 
wonder: how did such a vaunted regiment came so close 
to never being mustered? Part of the cause lies purely in 
economics. Mounted units were more expensive to field 
and maintain. Think of it as one for the price of two. By 
comparison, an infantryman did not require a saddle, 
curry comb, nosebag, or any of the other accompanying 
paraphernalia that a horse necessitated. Another reason 
was the projection that the war would be of short duration. 
Training for a cavalry regiment took substantially longer 
than that of foot-soldiers, allowing for the possibility that 
mounted forces would still be in a learning phase when 
the victorious infantry came marching home. Finally, the 
Vermont legislature felt that previously enacted state statutes 
allowed only for the raising of infantry. Overtures for 
commissions to raise a cavalry unit were summarily denied. 
But not every petitioner accepted this rebuff with 

equal acceptance and resignation. Rejected in Montpelier, 
Lemuel Platt took his case directly to the War Department 
in Washington. With the assistance of well-placed political 
contacts, he successfully made his case to Secretary of War 
Simon Cameron. Given forty days to raise a regiment, newly- 
minted Colonel Platt returned home and put the recruiting 
wheels in motion. An accomplished businessman in his own 
right, he knew how to organize and sell. His efforts began 
to bear fruit as troops began pouring into “Camp Ethan 
Allen” in early October. Then, on November 19, 1861, the 


FAVORITE SONS 


Josiah D. Collea Jr. 


First Vermont Cavalry was mustered into the service of its 
country at Burlington. The purchase of horses, acquisition of 
equipment, and the drilling of men continued until the third 
week of December, at which time orders arrived to relocate 
closer to the front at Annapolis. 

Following nine weeks of additional training at “Camp 


Harris” on the shores of Chesapeake Bay, the long-awaited day 


of departure finally dawned. The regiment was slated to join 
Nathaniel Banks for his campaign in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Before leaving, Colonel Platt performed one last service for 
his beloved regiment: he submitted his resignation. As a life- 
long civilian, he held no illusions about his military acumen. 
In a war that would witness many political appointees make 
egregious mistakes when leading men in battle, Lemuel Platt 
knew his limitations...and did not want to be responsible for 
needless deaths. Brigade commander General John Hatch 
wasted little time in appointing Jonas Holiday to fill the 
vacancy. A West Pointer, the expectation was that Colonel 
Holiday would bring regular army rigor and discipline to the 
citizen-soldiers of Vermont placed in his charge. Under his 
watchful eye and firm tutelage, the credible training begun 
by Platt and his staff of amateurs would be honed to a higher 
level. 

On March 7, 1862, the log-awaited orders to break camp 
and head for the front arrived. In training since October, 
the men of the First Vermont were ready and confident. 
“T have faith that the Green Mountain Boys will fight like 
brave heroes,” wrote Trooper George Spofford, “should 
they be brought to the test, the time of which may not be 


The Horses They Rode 


Given the rural nature of mid-nineteenth century America, it is 
understandable that the populace was very interested in the role of 
horses in the Civil War. Since these animals were part of everyday life, 
people had varying degrees of association and acumen regarding them. 
Nowhere in the nation was this truer than Vermont. While all of its regi- 
ments made contributions to the Union cause, there existed among the 
Green Mountain citizenry special feelings for the First Vermont Cavalry. 
Some of this fascination was surely generated by the romantic aura that 
cloaked mounted troops of that era. Coupled with these sentiments was 
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far distant.” ' Two days later, the regiment began retracing 

its steps to Washington, D.C. Crossing the Potomac, the 
regiment marched through Rockville, Maryland and then 
made camp for two weeks at Poolesville. Ever mindful that 
time was growing short, Colonel Holiday took advantage 

of the fortnight’s lay-over to squeeze in a final round of 
drills. The last leg of their journey was by train, with the 
Vermonters arriving at Harper’s Ferry on March 29. Up to 
this point, their travels had taken them through friendly or 

at worst neutral territory. However, upon heading southwest 
two days later, the regiment for the first time found itself 
marching upon enemy soil. Catching up with the Army of the 
Shenandoah at Strasburg, the First Vermont became part of a 
plodding advance that moved at a snail’s pace. Several factors 
were responsible for the slow pace. First, Banks, a former 
governor and congressman from Massachusetts, was cautious 
by nature. Next, his superiors—Abraham Lincoln, Edwin 
Stanton, and Henry Halleck—did not give him free rein, 

for fear that a battlefield disaster would open a pathway to 
vulnerable Washington. Finally, the Confederates who faced 
him, Turner Ashby and “Stonewall” Jackson, represented a 
formidable team of opponents. Although the macadamized 
Valley Turnpike made for an easily negotiated highway up the 
Shenandoah, April 7 found the Yankee invaders barely past 
Strasburg, with all of twenty miles having been made since 
March 23. While the Vermonters were anxious to experience 
sustained action, their initial contributions were relegated to 
maintaining patrols, guarding rail and telegraph lines, and 
performing picket duty. 


the “horse factor”—Americans loved horses, and, since the First Vermont 
rode off to war on local stock, interest in the regiment's exploits was fur- 
ther heightened. 

These mounts, meticulously culled from strings off Vermont farms, 
were not just any horses. Called “Morgans,” these magnificent animals 
descended from the oldest breed of American light horses. They came 
most commonly in colors of bay, chestnut, and brown, though coats of 
gray, black, palomino, and buckskin existed. Generally, Morgans ran 14 
hands tall, which required a waver of the federal regulation that speci- 
fied cavalry mounts to be a minimum of 15.2 hands. However much 
may have been given away by this genetic height discrepancy, they 
inherited a variety of worthy attributes that were far more representa- 
tive of their true mettle, particularly so when it came to serving as war 
horses. Though an impressive appearance was a prized asset to many 
image-conscious cavalrymen, the less obvious but equally desirable in- 
tangibles possessed by Morgan horses were in reality what led to their 
value as military mounts. Often cited among their sterling traits were: 
strength, endurance, speed, power, durability, and spirit. 

For the sake of appearances, the original distribution plan was to 
assign colors uniformly by company. However, the rigors of war soon 
forced the abandonment of this aesthetically pleasing concept. The 
campaigning from March through September of 1862 had been so 
arduous that disease and death had precipitously eroded the effective 
numbers of available mounts. Waiting for the right-hued horse to be- 
come available to match those of one’s company would have created 
a bottleneck. Though color-coding was eschewed, the basic tenet of 
mounting Vermonters on home-bred Morgans was retained. To main- 
tain the supply, officers were periodically detailed home to procure 
replacements. 

When it came to pairing horses and riders, the union was left to 
chance. The animals were tethered along a picket rope, nominally one 
hundred per company. Then the troopers were lined up. Upon com- 


During these monotonous, hum-drum 
days that preceded their much-anticipated 
baptism of fire in battle, the First Vermont was 
dealt a disheartening blow, one that was totally 
unexpected. On the morning of April 5, along 
the banks of the North Fork of the Shenandoah 
River, Colonel Holiday put a pistol to his head, 
pulled the trigger, and ended his life. An official 
investigation was launched immediately, but 
no definitive reason could be ascertained. 
Circumstantial evidence, gleaned from the 
observations and opinions of others, centered 
on the late colonel’s obsession with the readiness 
of his men for battle. Being an old-school 
taskmaster, Holiday’s perception of his new 
charges was that they did not yet measure up 
to the necessary standards required for combat. 
Anguish over what could happen to them 
tormented his mind. Ultimately, his distorted 
vision of the future caused him to choose a self- 
inflicted death, rather than bear witness to the 
destruction of his ill-prepared regiment. 

Little more than a week later, the moment 
that Holiday dreaded presented itself. On 
April 16, 1862, the First Vermont had the 
distinction of capturing the village of Mount 
Jackson, following a full-tilt, six-mile charge by 
the entire regiment. In a secondary skirmish 
across lowlands a mile beyond the town, five 


mand, each man in order walked over and claimed 
the mount that matched his corresponding position 
in line until all one hundred pairings were effected. 
Though randomly introduced, man and beast gen- 
erally grew to become fast friends. Common sense 
dictated proper treatment of the horse because a 
trooper often owed his life to his equine partner. In 
fact, the prevailing philosophy seemed to be to pro- 
vide their horses with a degree of attention similar to 
that desired by the men themselves. The task was not 
easy, for it meant grooming, watering, and feeding the 
animal. Preferably, after a long ride, the horse’s needs 
were addressed first, before the weary trooper could 
even consider food or sleep for himself. Out of this at- 
tentiveness grew genuine bonds of care and concern 
by the soldier for his steed, while the animal rewarded 
him with loyalty, trust, and dependability. 

Yet, despite the care which troopers lavished 
on their faithful companions, the Civil War exacted 
a heavy toll on horseflesh. While 600,000 combat- 
ants were fated to die, that number pales against 
the 3,500,000 horses that also perished. Of the 1200 
Morgans that Vermonters rode to the front in 1862, 
estimates are that only 200 survived the war. In 
truth, it would be fair to state that the glory, won by 
Vermonters through 75 major engagements, be- 
longed as much to their horses as the men who rode 
them. Though the green recruits of ‘61 may not have 
anticipated this obligation, the battle-hardened veter- 
ans who came home after Appomattox well-knew the 
significant debt owed their horses in making not only 
victory but a homecoming possible. 


companies made two more sorties against 
enemy cavalry and artillery. These spirited 
actions resulted in a vital bridge over the North 
Fork being taken intact. In spite of Colonel 
Holiday’s misgivings, the regiment performed 
magnificently. As one proud trooper shared 
with folks, “this affair gave the Vt. boys quite a 
name at once in the division.”’ Unfortunately, 
the golden opportunity to move against the 
enemy was not exploited to the fullest by Banks. 
Though his pursuit picked up some steam 

by virtue of the Vermonters’ gift, the Union 
commander's cautiousness resulted in forward 
progress that ground to a halt at New Market, 
seven miles farther south. As fate would have 

it in the spring of 1862, the First Vermont 
would perform admirably throughout the 
entire Shenandoah campaign, though their 
efforts were wasted in what turned out to be a 
fiasco for the Union cause. Suffice to say that 
the most notable appellation attached to the 
entire campaign was affixed to its ignominious 
conclusion, the final days in May when “Banks’ 
Retreat” saw the Federal army racing helter- 
skelter for the safety of Pennsylvania. In the 
same reliable manner that it had spearheaded 
the advance at Mt. Jackson, the First Vermont 
performed equally yeoman service in rear guard 
duties. 

The summer of 1862 saw the Green 
Mountain troopers, now under the overall 
command of John Pope who had succeeded 
the inept Banks, perform a variety of duties, 
the primary one being the role of advanced 
scouts for the main body. As Pope relocated 
his army’s base from the Shenandoah region 
into central Virginia, the cavalry was used as 
a screen, fanning out in front of the infantry 
to feel out enemy positions and forestall any 
surprise movements. Several attempts at cavalry 
raids were made, but they bore neither fruit nor 
glory as General Hatch proved too cautious and 


ae A 


A Strasburg, Virginia 

With strategically-significant 
Massanautten Mountain 
looming to the east, the tranquil 
village of Strasburg, lying 
astride the vital turnpike amid 
the splendor and grandeur of 
the lower Shenandoah Valley, 
became a locale familiar to the 
First Vermont in 1862 and again 
in 1864, 


4 One of the most heralded 
Morgan horses of the Civil War 
was Phil Sheridan's black gelding 
“Rienzi,” the mount whom the 
general furiously rode from 
Winchester to Cedar Creek to 
turn defeat into victory. 
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Library of Congress 


James Williamson's Mosby's Rangers 


A John Mosby 

Behind John Mosby's serene 
exterior, the heart of alion 

and the mind of a fox melded 

to produce an iconic warrior 
chieftain who bedeviled the First 
Vermont at virtually every turn, 
save the last, while at the same 
time acknowledging that the 
regiment was a worthy foe, 


¥ Battle of Miskel’s Farm 
The Battle of Miskel’s Farm on 
April 1, 1863, represented one 
of the war's most devastating 
moments for the First Vermont, 
as John Mosby rallied his 
guerillas from almost total 
surprise and apparent defeat to 
a stunning victory. 


| disappointment at letting the wagon train 


| made the cost of the aborted effort higher than 


slow in executing his orders. By summer’s end, 
the cavalry consisted of a worn-out bunch of 
men and animals. Mid-September found the 
First Vermont heading into winter quarters at 
“Camp Stoneman,” laid out on the plain below 
Fort Scott. This location placed the regiment 
near Alexandria in the Washington Defense 
Line. Here, over the course of the next several 
months, much recuperation and refitting 
occurred. Hundreds of Morgan horses 
were brought down from Vermont to 
put otherwise idle troopers back in the 
saddle. Companies L and M were 
recruited to bring the regiment to 
full strength. Returning prisoners, 
convalesced patients, and new 
recruits also helped fill the 
depleted ranks. 

Before suspending major operations for 
the winter, the First Vermont was assigned to 
participate in a long-distance raid. A long- 
shot at best, the bold plan called for a force of 
cavalry to travel from Dranesville, Virginia, 
northwest through Ashby’s Gap to the vicinity 
of Winchester, a distance of some sixty miles. 
If coordination went right, the attackers 
would reach the Valley Turnpike just in time 
to intercept a northbound Confederate supply 
train. But the strike force was just beyond 
Upperville, heading for the gap, when its 
progress was blocked by a rebel detachment. 
Probing far in advance of the main body, a small 
band of Vermonters took on a much larger 
Confederate regiment. In a daring charge, the 
rebels were dispersed and sent packing. Though 
the way was now open, the raiders were unable 
to complete their mission. Compounding the 


escape unmolested, the loss of a single man 


anyone would have wished to pay. Captain 
Selah Perkins, who led the charge, became the 


regiment's first officer killed in battle. Though 
as a strategic move the mission may have failed, 
at least one positive by-product did occur: a 
boost in self-esteem. One trooper described this 


| phenomenon for the homefolks in the following 


manner: “When asked to what regiment we 
belonged, there was not one of us who did not 
straighten up a bit in the saddle, as we answered, 
‘To the First Vermont Cavalry”” * 

Following the engagement at Ashby’s Gap, 
the First Vermont experienced no encounters 
of consequence with the enemy until April of 
1863. This, however, is not to imply that the 
intervening five months were spent lounging 
around campfires in peaceful repose. To the 
contrary, the cavalry was quite active during 
this interregnum. But rather than large unit 
actions, their time and energy was taken up 
by the monotony of picket duty. Since Civil 
War generals saw this responsibility as one 
best shouldered by mounted troops, many 
long, lonely, and dangerous hours were spent 
guarding the perimeters of the winter camps. 
For the Vermont cavalrymen assigned as 
videttes, they became parties to a daily duel of 
wits with Confederate guerillas. Intent upon 
sowing havoc by capturing or killing unwary 


| pickets, these irregulars were led by the intrepid 


John Singleton Mosby. From the inception of his 
independent force in January, Mosby waged a 
battle of wits and nerves with the First Vermont 
until the regiment moved north in June on the 
Gettysburg Campaign. In effect, the Vermonters 
fought a war within a war. Most of the guerilla 
forays targeted individuals and small outposts, 
picking off single troopers or small groups. 
There were times, however, when the ante was 


| increased, resulting in bagging a substantial 


number of Federal soldiers. One such occasion 
transpired at Herndon Station on March 17, 
1863. With the Vermont pickets lounging about, 
killing time while waiting for their relief to 
arrive, a blueclad detachment approached from 
the direction of camp. Much too late the ruse 
was discovered—the column was foe not friend. 
Switching to an attack mode, Mosby’s guerrillas 
charged the station. A sharp but brief firefight 
ended with the capture of twenty-five men. 
Included in the glum ranks of the POWs were 
four officers who had the misfortune of dining 
with a village resident when the rebels’ surprise 
visit occurred. 

Though Mosby generally held the upper 
hand because he could pick the time and 
place for his incursions, Federal commanders 
to their credit tried to take the fight to their 
elusive adversary. Unfortunately, the learning 
curve for traditionally-trained troops when 
engaging irregular forces was steep. Early efforts 
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at combating the activities of partisan forces | 
were often disastrous. At Aldie Mill in early 
March and Herndon Station on St. Patrick’s 
Day, Mosby and his guerillas surprised Vermont 
troopers and captured significant numbers. 
The most devastating encounter happened 

at Miskel’s Farm, where initially the First 
Vermont caught Mosby unawares and trapped 
his command. With the approach unguarded, 
the Union cavalry swooped in as dawn broke. 
But, in a stunning turnaround, Mosby rallied 
his men and dealt the attackers a staggering 
blow. Two Vermont officers died along with six 
troopers. Over fourscore were captured. The rest | 
were sent packing in a rout that did not stop | 
until the safety of the main camp was reached. 
On a day that had begun with so much promise, 
April 1, 1863, became one of the darkest of the 
conflict for the First Vermont. 

But the collective pluck and resiliency that 
lay at the core of the regimental persona would 
eventually have its day. Just prior to the general 
Federal movement north in what would become 
the Gettysburg Campaign, the First Vermont 
was afforded one final, glorious opportunity 
to close with guerilla forces. Unknown at the 
time, it was to be the regiment's last chance 
to achieve victory over these nemeses. For the 
Confederates, the day began with a spectacular 
success. After derailing a supply train via a 
loosened rail, Mosby used his newly-acquired 
mountain howitzer to put a hole in the engine’s 
boiler. After gathering all of the spoils that 
they could carry, the raiders left the scene. 

Their normally quick departure, however, was 
hampered not only by the spoils carried on their 
saddles but the caisson and howitzer as well. In 
the process, enough time was afforded Federal 
pursuers to close steadily on the rebels. 

Across the countryside, the Vermonters, 
accompanied by their long-time comrades in 
the Fifth New York, chased the fleeing enemy. 
Finally, once it became evident that his band 
would soon be overtaken, Mosby decided to sell 
the field piece dearly. He dispatched the | 
howitzer and crew ahead with the main body of 
his troops to find a suitable spot for a last stand. 
As for himself, he led a small party in a delaying 
action. Eventually, weight of numbers prevailed, 
and the Confederates were forced back upon 


| their chosen battle site. Rounding a bend in the 


road, the Union cavalry saw the enemy troops 
drawn up on a small rise. A narrow, sunken road 
led up to the cannon’s mouth. Courage ruled 
when perhaps common sense dictated that a 
flanking movement by a superior force would 
have been more prudent. Thrice the New 
Yorkers charged up the draw, only to be repulsed 


_ each time in a withering rain of grape shot. 


By the war's conclusion, 
the lower Shenandoah Valley 
had witnessed many pivotal 
engagements. Both sides could 
claim their share of successes, 
but, by the fall of 1864, the 
scales had tipped precipitously 
in the Union's favor. The Battle 
of Cedar Creek on October 19 
sealed the region's fate once 
and for all, ending to its use 
to the Confederacy as a rich 

source of agricultural products and a strategic backdoor through which to attack 
Washington, D.C. 

Robert E. Lee had ordered Jubal Early away from Richmond in June. Early trav- 
eled southeast across Virginia to Lynchburg at the upper end of the Shenandoah 
Valley. Then, moving rapidly, he was expected to head down the valley, protecting 
farmers as their crops ripened and threaten Washington if possible. With his tiny 
Army of the Valley, numbering around 20,000 effectives, General Early had to exer- 
cise caution in joining battle. 

At first, he faced little opposition, driving rapidly to the northwest and then 
eastward to the outer ring of the Federal capital’s defenses. But success proved 
his undoing, A nervous Lincoln convinced General Grant that this threat must be 
neutralized. Though it meant drawing off resources from his campaign against 
Lee, the Union commander agreed that enough was enough. While Early was 
more a nuisance that any direct threat to Grant, the decision was made to squash 
this pesky gnat. The means of destruction was a heavy sledgehammer in the form 
of the Army of the Shenandoah. At 48,000 strong, its leader was the fiery, bellicose 
Philip Sheridan. 

Sheridan took charge in August. By mid-October, he had rebel forces on the 
run. Following Union victories at Opequon, Fisher's Hill, and Tom's Brook, Sheridan 
was ready to the strike the tents. Preparations were immediately underway to 
transfer troops back to Grant's command. Though Confederate fortunes were ebb- 
ing, Early was no quitter. After clandestinely positioning his battered but resilient 
troops, he launched a daring dawn attack at Cedar Creek that sent his adversaries 
reeling. The situation bordered on a rout, when Early called a halt in mid-battle. He 
felt it important to redress his ranks and straighten out his lines. 

However, once the Confederate leader sacrificed momentum by pausing, the 
door opened on a golden opportunity for his opponents. Returning on his faith- 
ful Morgan “Rienzi” from a conference in Winchester, Phil Sheridan came barreling 
onto the battlefield. His dramatic arrival, amid the lull, occurred just in time. He 
rallied his troops, reversed the tide of battle, and led his men to victory. Among 
those inspired by the general's theatrics were General Custer's men, most notably 
the First Vermont. After the Federal infantry commenced a late afternoon coun- 
terattack, the First Vermont and Fifth New York, led by Custer, charged across the 
creek bed, absorbed an ineffectual volley, and then, with swords swinging, waded 
into the unprotected left flank of the overextended enemy line. Against this de- 
termined onslaught, organized resistance crumbled. Soon grayclad infantrymen 
were streaming southward, just as the October twilight began to envelop the 
scene. Encroaching darkness, rather than enemy opposition, became the greater 
obstacle to victory. 

Moving rapidly, the Vermonters rode without hesitation into the enemy’s 
amorphous, retreating mass. Compounding the rebels’ plight, other cavalry units 
had destroyed a bridge near Strasburg. Escape was now seriously impeded. 
Prisoners were taken by the score, Mounds of equipment, especially artillery, were 
captured. The seizure of several highly-prized regimental flags resulted in Medals 
of Honor for three Vermonters. It was a glorious moment in the First Vermont's 
history. While nightfall finally halted the Yankees’ mop up efforts, Early’s men did 
not stop until they reached New Market, sixty-three miles up the Valley. The war's 
end would not come until the following spring, but the Battle of Cedar Creek was 
the death knell for Confederate supremacy in the Shenandoah Valley. The scene of 
the First Vermont's first triumph was fittingly near the setting for its greatest vic- 
tory. The distance from Mt. Jackson to Cedar Creek was twenty-nine miles, thirty 
months, and over one hundred men killed in action. Between the two experiences, 
a regiment had matured and, in the process, helped win a war. 
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Then, the Vermonters mounted their charge. The Battle of procession. Unlike hostile Virginia, the residents of the 
Greenwich was over quickly when they successfully overran Keystone State greeted the “Sword of the Republic” with 
the rebel position, capturing the weapon and several unabashed enthusiasm. Crowds lined the streets as one small 
prisoners. The feat had been impressive, motivating burg after another rejoiced publicly as columns of blue 
Vermont’s own Lieutenant-Colonel Addison Preston to write | cavalry and infantry passed through, bringing protection and 
that “men could do no more. As a feat of daring it has not peace of mind to the worried citizenry. The community of 
been exceeded during the war.” * In a matter of days, the face Hanover, Pennsylvania, was typical of many others in the 
of war as the First Vermont Cavalry knew it was about to warmth of its reception. Food and drink were offered to 
change. Instead of fighting in small unit actions, the regiment | successive waves of troopers as they took a brief but 
would be joining the cavalry corps of the Army of the welcomed breather in the village streets. What made the 
Potomac. Instead of engaging in tactical engagements of occasion in Hanover more unique—and ultimately more 

_ limited scope, the Vermonters would become part of lethal—than any of the previous receptions was its 
large-scale, strategic operations in the company of brigade interruption by rebel forces. After firing several random 

_ and later division-sized sized assemblages. Though later in artillery shells in the direction of the town, rebel cavalry 
the war the troopers of the First Vermont would again return | swooped in, initially driving Federal cavalry in a panic before 
to the Shenandoah Valley and the environs of Mosby’s it. However, the Vermont Cavalry, along with their New York 
Confederacy, they would never again duel as intimately and compatriots and Custer’s Michiganders, rallied to save the 
consistently with guerillas as they had in the winter and day. Although it was not reconized at the time, the Battle of 
spring of 1863. To leave Northern Virginia on a high note was | Hanover on June 30, 1863, proved a pivotal encounter due to 
a definite boost for regimental morale. The irrepressible its strategic outcome. By defeating Stuart’s legions, thereby 
Mosby would lick his wounds and return to harass other denying them passage and forcing them to the northeast, the 
Federal troops until the end of the war. But he would well Union cavalry had significantly delayed their adversary’s 
remember the Green Mountain troopers, referencing them in | juncture with the Army of Northern Virginia, soon to be 
his post-war memoirs as one of the enemy’s “best regiments.”* | gathering on the fields of Gettysburg 10 miles to the west. 

After leaving their post at Dranesville, Virginia, the Not only was Lee denied valuable intelligence plus a 

distance which the regiment eventually traversed to significant portion of his mounted arm, but the Confederate 
Gettysburg, amounted to a march of only some seventy-five cavalry’s more circuitous route to the consolidation point 
miles, spread over twenty days and two engagements. Though | only added to their fatigue...and ultimately their 
not far in a linear sense, the gap from fighting guerillas in ineffectiveness. For the Vermonters, their performance at 
small skirmishes to participating with an entire army in a Hanover gave justifiable cause for unit pride, though their | 
set-piece battle was enormous. The Vermonters were assigned | role would pale by comparison to the part that the regiment 
to the Third Brigade, Second Division, under General Elon was destined to play at Gettysburg. 
Farnsworth. Riding in concert with them were their old After a small skirmish near Hunterstown on July 2, 
friends from the Fifth New York. The route north through General Judson Kilpatrick led his division to Gettysburg. 
Maryland into Pennsylvania turned into a triumphal His command was assigned to guard the left flank of the 


Officers of the First Vermont head of a successful charge near Ashby’s Gap in 1862 against vastly 


super numbers, he was killed instantly. A doctor who chose combat to 

When lieutenants and captains were —_ medicine, his death was universally mourned in the regiment. The next 
first appointed to command positions for to fall was Captain Henry Flint who led a surprise attack that almost 
fledgling regiments, the democratic process captured John Mosby at the Battle of Miskel’s Farm. While flawed Union 
ruled. This practice often helped men gain _ tactics and rebel luck led to a Confederate victory, the valiant Vermonter 
their rank for less than desirable reasons —_ could never be faulted for lack of bravery. Then, in 1864, in one engage- 
from a military perspective. Popularity was ment, the regiment suffered two devastating blows in a matter of 
always a sure vote-getter, as was having minutes. Killed while in the forefront of the skirmish line at Hawes’ Shop 
played a pivotal role in recruitment. Highly- were Captain Oliver Cushman and Lieutenant-Colonel Addison Preston. 
prized, but rarely possessed, was prior ser- | Cushman—young and flamboyant—had left Dartmouth College to 
vice experience. Over time, the leadership _ fight for the Union. The steady, fiery Preston, was a special favorite of 
gap was closed. Those found wanting re- General Custer’s. Deeply admired by his men for leading from the front, 


signed their commissions, possibly because he was struck down only days after being named the regiment's com- 


in their hearts they knew that they were not up to the challenge or 
maybe due to the deadly difference between the training ground and 
the battlefield. The First Vermont had its share of these paper tigers too, 
but fortunately most were gone before their ineptitude or cowardice 
caused any permanent damage. Once the merit system gained sway, 
a long list of capable officers populated the various levels of the com- 
mand structure. With but few exceptions, the First Vermont was blessed 
with excellent leaders, men who had repeatedly demonstrated their 
courage in the face of the enemy and by example inspired others to fol- 
low them. Unfortunately, by virtue of their high visibility in battle, many 
of the finest did not survive the war. 

The first officer downed in battle was Captain Selah Perkins. At the 
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mander. 

Fortunately, not all of the good died young. A hero at Mount 
Jackson, Captain Joel Earhardt served with distinction until a dispute 
about promotions led to his resignation. Chaplain John Woodward was 
as likely to be found in the heat of battle as he was offering spiritual 
solace. Destined to become Governor of Vermont, Josiah Grout was so 
grievously wounded at Miskel’s Farm that his military career was abrupt- 
ly terminated. Lieutenant Eri Woodbury was wounded at Appomattox 
Station, but not before winning the Congressional Medal of Honor at 
Cedar Creek. The Vermont Cavalry’s steadiest of all, William Wells, rose 
gradually through the ranks from captain to general. At Gettysburg, his 
bravery in “Farnsworth’s Charge” earned him a Medal of Honor. 


Union lines. This location was at the southern 
terminus of the famous Federal fishhook 
position, geographically in the shadows of 

Big and Little Round Tops. An aggressive, 
vainglorious man to whom public acclaim 
was a worthy personal goal, General Kilpatrick 
chaffed at the lack of any significant role thus 
far played by his troopers in the epic three- 


| day struggle. While Hanover had provided a 


fortuitous bit of positive exposure, that stage 
had been small and now clearly overshadowed 
by the events at Gettysburg. But with a set of 
discretionary orders in hand, Kilpatrick had the 
leeway to probe the Confederate lines before 
him and launch an offensive if the right set 


| of circumstances presented themselves. An 


immediate cause for concern, however, was 

the closing of the window of opportunity. The 
repulse of Pickett’s Charge had changed the 
direction and dynamics of the battle. From that 
point forth, neither contender was thinking 
offensivély. Both sides had experienced enough 
battles Yet for Kilpatrick, some type of lightning 
stroke against the dismayed and weakened 


|_ Confederate positions tovhis north might yield 


beneficial results; a gamble well worth the 

risk if a spectacular outcome was achieved. 
Out of this milieu was born what came to be 
known.as “Farnsworth’s Charge,” The plan 
was simple: Farnsworth’s brigade would pierce 
the thin skirmish line arrayed before it and 
then penetrate as deeply as possible beyond 
Lee’s lines; hopefully running amuck amidst 
his rear echelon of supply and ordinance 
trains. Chaos might ensue, possibly resulting 


While most of its officer corps performed admi- 
rably, there were instances where the Vermont pedi- 
gree for valor was not uniformly upheld. Lieutenant 
George Bean was dismissed under a black cloud, for 
failing to act decisively at Miskel’s Farm. But the light- 
ning rod among officers for questionable conduct 
was Colonel Edward Sawyer. Nominally the regiment's 
commander, he proceeded up the command lad- 
der at an enviable—and to some—astonishing rate. 
Considering that Sawyer logged more service time in 
Vermont than in battle, his belated but eventual res- 
ignation in 1864 was welcomed by many, all the more 
so because the revered Preston became their new 
commander. 

No enumeration of the Vermont Cavalry’s of- 
ficers would be complete without a ”thank you” and 
tip-of-the-hat to Colonel Lemuel Platt. Through his 
persistence, governmental opposition was overcome. 
By virtue of his organizational skills, the regiment was 
recruited in forty-two days. Most remarkable of all, his 
sensible, selfless nature permitted him to turn over 
the reins of leadership to others better qualified than 
he, a man with no military background. Between Platt 
and Wells, there existed a long list of officers who led 
the regiment with competence and skill, seeking not 
glory but only to do their duty. 


fell aor upon the shoulders of the cavalry, 


, Vermonters perished with him. Another twenty 


in wholesale flight by a confused, demoralized 
enemy. The encomiums that would come the 
way of the bold commander who pulled off 
this coup would be worth the risk. With the 
Fifth New York held in reserve, the Eighteenth 
Pennsylvania and then the First West Virginia 
tried unsuccessfully to get behind the rebel 
lines, but their charges were blunted. With 
visions of sugar plums still dancing in his head, 
Kilpatrick ordered Farnsworth to take the First 
Vermont forward. Far from keen on the idea, 
the young general dutifully followed orders. 

In the course of thenext Hour, the Vermonters 
made a gallant attempt to execute a plam'that 
made them targets'in a shooting gallery. Up 


A Kilpatrick-Dalhgren Raid 
In an attempt to take the war to 
the enemy's backyard, General 
Judson Kilpatrick and Colonel 
Ulric Dahigren led a major force 
in araid against Richmond in 
early March of 1864, a foray 
which started out weil but 
whose disastrous conclusion 
saw many Vermonters end up in 
Andersonville Prison. 


against Confederate artillery and infantry_as i= 


they maneuvered across terrain inhospitable 
to mounted troops, the Green Mountaineers 
gave it their best shot. Regimental pride and 

discipline manifested itself in an hour that was / 
otherwise tragic. Farnsworth lost his life. Twelve 


were wounded and thirty-five taken prisoner. 
As President Lincoln accurately proclaimed 


*P about the battle, “history. . .will long, remember 


what-they: did here”; however, the umbrella of » 


| ' -acclanjation has not generally been extended» 
| to embrace the final episode in which the First 


Vermont participated. This exclusion is leas. 
unders 
as regrettable for many others) Nevertheless, ” 

among those who knew aind/appreciated such 
matters, the $tar/of the cavalry regiment from 
Vermont rose much higher in the military 
sky followingiits performanice at Gettysburg, 
serving to-burnish ever brighter an already 
Solid reputation for CORSBLEAT, reliability, and 
bravery. 

While the infantry had borne most of the 
heavy lifting at Gettysburg, the task of pursuing 
the retreating Army of Northern Virginia 


ble. or several teasonis, though just a 


4 AfferAddison Preston's 
untimely deathin the Battle 

of Hawes’ Shop on June 3, 
1864, General Custer eulogized 
the Vermonters”. :the best 
fighting colonetinthearmy.” 
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A Vermont Cavalry Uniforms 
The contrast between the 
uniforms of a Vermont Cavalry 
trooper and an officer can 

be seen, with Private Francis 
Sansouci modeling the former 
(top) and Adjutant Clarence 
Gates sporting the latter 


(bottom). 


| Using its mobility to the fullest, the Yankee 


troopers tried their best to harass rebel wagon 
trains while seeking to head off or at least slow 


| down the southbound enemy columns before 


they crossed the Potomac. At Monterrey Pass, 


| Hagerstown, and Boonsboro, the First Vermont 


did its share of the fighting to thwart the rebel 
escape. While Lee did ultimately reach the 
safety of Southern soil, he did so with fewer 
men and less materiel than he had when leaving 
Gettysburg. The rebels’ crossing of the Potomac 
on July 1 brought welcome relief, for according 
to William Wells his Vermont troopers had 


| been “in the saddle day and night,” called upon 
| to fight 15 battles in 16 days,” and engage both 
| “infantry and cavalry.” ° 


The remainder of 1863 saw the Vermonters 
participating in a variety of scattered 
engagements, primarily in central Virginia 
and all of far less magnitude than the recently 
concluded campaign. In September, Kilpatrick's 
ever-enterprising nature committed his men 
to an unusual mission. At Port Conway on 
the Potomac, the general’s penchant for the 
unexpected saw the regiment party to the 
sinking of two rebel gunboats, in what came to 
be known as “Kilpatrick’s Gunboat Expedition.” 
October would find them in heavy combat at 
Brandy Station and later Buckland Mills. Once 
Lee’s unsuccessful Bristoe Campaign concluded, 
the Federal cavalry went into winter quarters 
at Stevensburg. Their time there was spent in 
recouping their physical health. New recruits 
were added to the depleted ranks, though 


| planning, the effort proceeded well, until 

| stalling and ultimately unraveling at the gates 
of Richmond. Bad weather, stiff resistance, and 
poor intelligence were contributory factors. 

| Colonel Eric Dahlgren lost his life, General 
Judson Kilpatrick more of his fading reputation, 
and many troopers—Vermonters included— 

| their health and lives when they wound up in 

| Andersonville Prison. 

Regardless of the abject failure of this 
initial endeavor, more raids followed. Now 
under the command of Philip Sheridan, these 


| efforts were intended not only destroy the 


Confederate infrastructure but also engage, 
bleed, and hopefully decimate his limited 
forces. In May and again in early June, the First 


Vermont participated in strikes that again took 
them to the defenses of Richmond. The one 
that led to the Battle of Yellow Tavern on May 
11, 1864, resulted in the death of Jeb Stuart, 

a crushing blow to Southern morale. On the 


| fourth substantial incursion of 1864, known 
| as the “Wilson-Kautz Raid,” the First Vermont 
| participated in a controversial expedition that 


ravaged its way through south-central Virginia, 
destroying miles of railroad right-of-way and 
facilities in the process. But a high price was 
again paid in troopers and equipment lost. 
After being given time to rest and refit, the 
First Vermont was sent off in August as a part 


| of General Sheridan’s Army of the Shenandoah, 


sufficient opportunity to properly drill them was | 


at a premium. As always, cavalrymen assumed 
the responsibility for guarding the approaches 
to the camp. 

The comfortable routine at Stevensburg 
did not last long that winter. For a large 
contingent of the cavalry, including the First 
Vermont, the month of March came in like the 
proverbial lion. However, it was not the weather 
to which this personification was attributable 
but rather to Kilpatrick’s disposition of his 
troops. In what was to become a new strategic 
approach to the war in the Eastern Theater of 
Operations, heavy columns of cavalry were 
going to be unleashed against targets deep 
behind enemy lines, bringing the war to parts 
of the South that had heretofore been relatively 
protected from its scourges. The first of these 
penetrating forays would be forever known as 


| the “Kilpatrick-Dahlgren Raid.” Its goals were 
| multiple: destroying rail and communications 
| lines, freeing Union prisoners incarcerated in 


Richmond, and distributing leaflets outlining 
Lincoln’s surrender terms. Never a closely 


| guarded secret nor imbued with precision 


dispatched to the Valley to seek and destroy an 
independent force led by Jubal Early. “Old Jube” 
was sent by General Lee with high hopes. First 
on his list of expectations was to provide relief 
from the mounting pressure Grant was putting 
on Richmond. Additionally, Early was charged 
with protecting the vital crops produced in 

the Confederacy’s granary. Then, if he could 
continue on and threaten Washington, this too 
would be a worthy objective. Through July and 
August, Early’s small but effective force had its 
way. As it moved down the Shenandoah and 
then east, tension and fear mounted in the 
Federal capital. The timely arrival of Federal 
troops by sea, following a temporary check 

by a patchwork force of Federal troops at 

| the Battle of Monocacy, ended Early’s hopes 
of a spectacular coup. By then Sheridan and 
his army were ready to go to work. First at 
Opequon, then Fisher’s Hill, followed by Tom’s 
Brook, and finally Cedar Creek, Early’s forces 
were repeatedly rolled up and sent reeling. The 
First Vermont made significant contributions 


at Tom’s Brook, but Cedar Creek represented 
| the apex of its evolution as a premier fighting 

outfit. After spearheading a charge that 

broke the enemy’s line, the Vermont troopers 
| went on to capture twenty-three cannon, 


| 
| 
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considerable equipage, win three Medals of 
Honor, and take hundreds of prisoners. No 
one appreciated the work of Sheridan’s men 
more than President Lincoln, who wrote to the 
victorious commander: “With great pleasure I 
tender to you and your brave army, the thanks 
of the nation, and my own personal admiration 
and gratitude, for the month’s operations in 
the Shenandoah Valley, and especially for the 
splendid work on October 19, 1864.” ’ 

Come November and the suspension of 
activities for the winter, Early and his army 
were relegated to the status of an afterthought. 
Though potentially a threat still existed, its 
magnitude was of minimal consequence by 
comparison to that which the Confederates 
presented in July. For now, basking in the glow 
of a highly successfully fall campaign, Sheridan 
and his men were content to go into winter 
quarters near Kernstown, Virginia. For the 400 
or so Veteran Volunteers who had reenlisted in 
the Vermont Cavalry, this was to be their fourth 
such encampment. However, unlike the previous 
three, there was a genuine feeling among many 
of the men that this would most likely be last 
winter of the war. Some who had thoroughly 
enjoyed soldiering already began to experience 
pangs of nostalgia for an exciting time in their 
lives, one that was about to conclude. 

Once the Federal army broke camp in 
February, it headed south. Combative as always, 
Jubal Early took to the field, for what proved 
to be one last gasp. Choosing the hills near 
Waynesboro as the place to give battle, he sat 
poised with his army. Following an engagement 
in which the Vermont Cavalry provided a 


> 


flanking force in support of a frontal attack by 
others, Early’s army was thoroughly thrashed 
and rendered a non-factor for what remained 
of the war. Having now cleared the Valley of any 


| substantive rebel presence, Sheridan weighed 


his options. In the end, he chose to lead his 


| command back to rejoin the main body of 


the Army of the Potomac, currently keeping 
Lee’s troops pinned down in trenches before 
Richmond and Petersburg. Along the route, 
two important features of the Confederate 

transportation system—the Virginia Central 


| railroad and the James River Canal—were 


destroyed. By virtue of this decision, General 
Sheridan was putting his men, including the 
Vermont Cavalry, in a position to be a part 
of the last push to victory. He felt that their 
contributions justified their presence as the 


| hostilities wound down. “Everyone was buoyed 


up,” he wrote, “with the cheering thought that 


| we should soon take part in the final struggle of 


the war.” * 


So it was when Richmond fell on April 2, 
1865, that the Union cavalry under Sheridan was 
poised to play a significant role in the pursuit 


| of the Army of Northern Virginia, as Lee led 


them to west in the hopes of escape. Given their 
capability for rapid movement, the situation 


| was tailor-made for mounted troops. Slashing 


forward on parallel roads, the Yankee cavalrymen 
strove to interdict the Confederate route of 
retreat. On April 8, at Appomattox Station, 

the First Vermont played a noteworthy part in 
capturing a badly-needed supply train. The next 
morning, the Vermonters were gathering speed 
to attack a wagon train near Appomattox Court 


hive 


ay, wae. hey “aks 


A General William Wells 


Mustered in as a captain in 1861, 


William Wells rose steadily to 
the rank of brigadier-general 
by the war's end, in the process 
receiving the Congressional 
Medal of Honor and becoming 
Vermont's premier cavalry 
officer. 


¥v The Grand Review 

With the cavalry placed at the 
head of the parade behind 

only the command staff, the 
proud veterans of the Army of 
the Potomac marched down 
Pennsylvania Avenue before 
thousands of grateful well- 
wishers on May 23, 1865, its final 
gathering before its victorious 
regiments were sent home to be 
mustered out. 
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House, when General Custer was approached by a courier 
bearing a flag of truce. Several hours later, that preliminary 
ceasefire evolved into the final termination of hostilities 
between the forces of Lee and Grant. 

Six weeks later, the First Vermont rode proudly near the 
van in the Grand Review. In mid-June, they returned to 
Burlington to be mustered out. For some, active duty would 
continue until June 27, 1865, as part of the Frontier Army, 
guarding the New York-New England border with Canada. 
But in reality, for all except the bureaucratic processing and 
joyful homecomings, the war experience for the First Vermont 
Cavalry ended on April 9, 1865. After seventy-five major 
engagements, countless skirmishes, and hundreds of patrols 
and scouting missions across four years and the boundaries 
of four states, the citizen-soldiers were called upon to be 
warriors no more. The official mustering out ceremony 
occurred on August 9, 1865. The men could now return to 
peacetime pursuits. For some, this meant picking up their 
plowshares again and living out their days as yeomen farmers 
among the sheltering mountains. For others, having seen the 
world beyond Vermont, home would never be as fulfilling 
as it once was. The West and its promise of adventure called 
to some of these individuals. Others joined the migration to 
growing urban centers of the East. But, regardless of where 
they lay their heads at night, the memories of the magnificent 
role they and their comrades from the Green Mountain 
State played in putting down the rebellion were carried with 
them until the years took their inevitable toll. A considerable 
number of Vermont troopers lived on into the Twentieth 
Century, with the last rider passing away in 1945. For many, 
the war had been their lives’ most cherished experience and 
saving the Union an enviable contribution to posterity. As the 
soul of this last Vermont trooper left this earth—his war long 
over, his duty done, and his life completed—the veterans of 
World War II were beginning to return home—their war also 
done, their duty fulfilled, and their lives left to go on. While 
the country now had a new generation of heroes to honor, it 
would never forget the boys of ’61. Tanks may have replaced 
horses on the battlefield, but, across the pages of history, the 
First Vermont Cavalry will ride forever. 


Joe Collea is the author of The First Vermont Cavalry in the 
Civil War, published by MacFarland. He is currently principal 
of Hartford High School in White River junction, Vermont, 
and resides in Enfield, New Hampshire. 
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What should Americans remember 


about our Civil War? This remains 
a vital question even in a diverse, 
twenty-first century America, a 
century-and-a-half removed from 
those cataclysmic events. A Northern 
war correspondent, Charles Carleton 
Coffin, of the Boston Journal, confided 
in the pages of a memoir published just 
a year after the struggle ended; saying 
that the previous four years of his 
existence had been worth one hundred 
years of ordinary life. Such a force of 
events that could cause an intelligent, 
reflective man like Coffin to say he had 
lived a century of life in just four years 
deserves closer examination. Coffin 
added that “in the mighty contest right 
triumphed over wrong.”' We live in a 
time when Americans seem to have a 
form of forgetfulness concerning their 
historical memories. They seem to 
know that the American Civil War kept 
the nation in one piece when it could 
have permanently split in two. They 
know something of human slavery 
and that somehow the war ended it 
forever. Beyond that things get pretty 
foggy. The identification of a sufficient 
rationalization for this monumental 
collision with history Americans 


had in the mid-nineteenth century 
eludes them. It is unclear just what the 
American historical memory really is 
now concerning the war and its legacy. 
We need to find out. 

It might be useful to take a step back 
first and express a thematic formulation 
of American history generally, before 
entering into the heart of the question 
of just what our American Civil War 
memory should be. The very bedrock 
of our nation and people is intimately 
connected to the words and ideas about 
human rights expressed in the nation’s 
founding document, the Declaration of 
Independence. The pertinent passage is: 
“We hold these truths to be self evident, 
that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.”” Self evident moral truths go 
beyond any efforts of mere mortal men 
to restrict them to a government that was 
racially exclusive. More broadly, this idea 
can also be applied to a government that 
excluded women, or ethnic minorities, 
from full political participation. As the 
American story developed, these ideas 
jumped the boundary of any government 
of white men. 
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A slave auction— emblematic of the stark contrast between the 
nation’s founding principle and the national historical experience. 


In his legendary Cornerstone 
Speech, the Vice-President of the brand 
new nation known as the Confederate 
States of America valiantly tried to 
defend the idea that the blessings of 
government were reserved exclusively 
for white people. To the people 
assembled in Savannah, Georgia on 21 
March 1861, he insisted that the doctrine 
of slavery, as an evil, “wrong in principle, 
socially, morally, and politically,” was 
simply “fundamentally wrong.” The 
founding principle, the bedrock of 
the new Confederate government 
that stood in open defiance of Federal 
authority was founded on precisely the 
contrary principle to that expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence. 
Alexander H. Stephens said to the 
assembled crowd, that “our new 
government is founded upon exactly 
the opposite idea; its foundations are 
laid, its cornerstone rests, upon the great 
truth that the negro is not equal to the 
white man; that slavery, subordination 
to the superior race, is his natural and 
normal condition. [Applause] This, 
our new government is the first, in the 
history of the world, based upon this 
great physical, philosophical and moral 


»3 


truth. 


Americans looking back through 
history, and wondering just why the 
Confederacy came into existence, 
and why the war over secession and 
slavery was fought, will have to measure 
these words directly against what 
they believe to be moral truth about 
those other words of the Declaration 
already quoted. The moral 
contrast between these two 
statements, and the two 
governments who offered 
them up to the wider world, 
present one of the most 
striking moral contrasts in 
the history of that world. 
An equally courageous 
black man, Robert B. Elliot, 
a member of the Congress 
of the United States, stood 
opposite Mr. Stephens in 
1874 on the floor of the 
House and confronted him 
with the moral bankruptcy 
of what he had proclaimed 
to the world: “Sir, it is 
scarcely twelve years since 
that gentleman shocked 
the civilized world by 
announcing the birth 
of a government which 
rested on human slavery 
as its cornerstone.” It was 
a “pseudo-government,” 
Congressman Elliot 
maintained, “which rested 
on greed, pride, and 
tyranny.” 

The nation’s leaders, 
prior to our Civil War, all 
white, were confronted with 
a huge contradiction in 
their moral principles that 
they could not evade. Both 
human slavery, present at the 
founding of the country, and 
a virulent and omnipresent 
racial prejudice against 
people of color defined us 
as a people. Much of United 
States history can best be 
expressed as the story of the 
momentous struggle of an 
ever increasing number of 
Americans to remove this 
glaring hypocrisy from the 
nation’s most cherished 
principle of human liberty. 
Eric Foner has expressed this 
well in the introduction to 


his United States History Survey course 
textbook designed to be placed into the 
hands of college undergrads nationwide, 
when he states flatly that “no idea is 
more fundamental to Americans’ sense 
of themselves as individuals and as a 
nation than freedom. The central term 
in our political language, freedom— 


We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. __ 


Abraham Lincoln bids a grateful slave rise up. 


or liberty, with which it is almost 
always used interchangeably—is deeply 
embedded in the record of our history 
and the language of everyday life.” ° 

We need to get some kind of 
intelligible answer to the question of 
what Americans should remember and 
be able to recall about our Civil War 
so that we as a people 
can finally put to rest 
such an incongruity 
between what we profess 
to believe as Americans, 
and what is actually the 
truth of our national 
experience. It is not 
only perplexing, but as 
disquieting as the slaves 
led in chains for so 
many years through our 
nation’s capital, where 
foreign visitors had come 
to see the land of the free. 

What Americans 


pt are able to recall today 


has been the product 


= of a one-hundred-fifty- 


year battle between 
two competing sets of 
ideas, and the rhetoric 
that underpins them 
to this very day. One, 
rooted in a Southern 
interpretation of the 
experience, is what grew 
out of the archetypal 
Lost Cause. The other, 
the Unionist or Northern 
interpretation, held brief 
sway until it was eclipsed 
after Reconstruction 
in the earnest efforts of 
Northerners to reconcile 
a bitter and resentful 
South by appealing to 
their sense of honor 
about their cause, and 
muting expressions of 
Northern victory. It 
might accurately be said 
that the South lost its bid 
for independence and the 
survival of slavery and its 
attendant social system, 
but won the peace. David 
W. Blight, the doyen of 
American Civil War 
historical memory, has 
forcefully argued that 
an emancipationist 
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view of the war was eventually replaced 
amidst the ongoing reconciliation of the 
country by a memory of the war that 
viewed it in terms of manhood and valor 
in battle, and of the essential equality of 
the causes for which both sides fought. 
Nina Silber has explained the reunion 
of North and South using a gender- 
based construct that demonstrates 
that Northerners consciously sought 
to romanticize and even feminize their 
impressions of Southern culture, thus 
opening the way for the bitter memories 
of the war to fade. ° Either way, a sharper 
and perhaps more truthful expression 
of just what had happened in our Civil 
War was lost amid the dominant note of 
national reconciliation. 

Even our victorious Civil War 
heroes have not been exempt from 
the effects of this trend. Joan Waugh 
has written of the sad fate of Ulysses 
S. Grant’s historical legacy, noting that 
the most popular man in America 
during much of the early Gilded Age 
faded along with the Unionist view that 
was contemporary to the war. Grant 
represents the ascendancy as well as the 
decline of the idea that the Union cause 
was the nobler of the two. Grant, the 
general that won a war, and helped to 
ensure the survival of emancipation at 
its conclusion, is now the more obscure 
figure, compared to the iconic leader of 
the losing side, Robert E. Lee. ’ 

The fight over the American Civil 
War historical memory is linked to 
what Abraham Lincoln once said about 
the controversy over human slavery 
itself, remarking pointedly that this was 
“the eternal struggle between these 
two principles—right and wrong— 
throughout the world. They are the 
two principles that have stood face to 
face from the beginning of time and 
will ever continue to struggle.” * The 
essential historical argument here is that 
Lincoln had it right. The American Civil 
War was most fundamentally a moral 
question about human freedom. What we 
are faced with in investigating the public 
memory of the Civil War is that much of 
Americans historical amnesia concerning 
this pivotal event in American history 
has resulted from the moral confusion 
about the war which is the chief legacy 
of the direction taken over national 
reconciliation following the war. 

You'll often hear historians 
sagely state that the white North was 


hypocritically every bit as racist as was 
the white South. That is unfortunately 
a truth that can and has been fully 
documented. There can be no argument 
to the contrary. Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation is a much maligned 
historical document. The President 
offered it up almost entirely on the basis 
of a war measure that was well within 
his powers as Commander-in-Chief 
of the armed forces in time of actual 
armed rebellion against the government 
of the United States, and not chiefly as 
an act of moral justice. The President 
was also convinced throughout much of 
the war that blacks were indeed inferior 
to whites. He even told a visiting 
delegation of black clergy in 1862 that 
racial prejudice was something whites 
would never be able to overcome, 
and that it would be best if blacks 
emigrated elsewhere. As late as 1864, 
he was attempting to revive a scheme 
of financial compensation to slave 


Robert E. Lee, one of the few Confederate leaders who acknowledged that taking up arms 
against the United States constituted treason. 
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owners for the emancipation of their 
slaves. It would appear that those who 
would argue that our American Civil 
War memory must be viewed in moral 
terms have nothing to stand on. Not so. 
Those of faint heart read on. 

Consider this: buried in the 
midst of all that legalistic lawyerly 
jargon about the President’s power to 
emancipate slaves in those areas found 
to be in rebellion against the Union on 
1 January 1863, is a little troublesome 
phrase to advocates of the idea that the 
Emancipation Proclamation had no 
moral meaning. There, unmistakably in 
print just a few lines from the end of the 
document, are these vitally important 
words: “And upon this act, sincerely 
believed to be an act of justice.” Where 
did this phrase come from? Why include 
it in the proclamation at all if it was 
merely a cynical attempt to raise havoc 
with slaves held in the Confederacy and 
nothing more? It is astounding that in 


te cae 0 


— } 


many analyses of the proclamation this 
portion of it does not get the attention it 
deserves. It raises the most interesting 
questions about Lincoln’s real motives 
and intentions for the document. Then 
there is the open declaration twice 
referred to in the document that slaves 
so designated in the proclamation “shall 
be then, thenceforward and forever 
free.”’ Declarations of freedom no 
matter upon what grounds they are 
made have a moral momentum all their 
own. The slaves throughout the South 
knew that. The way blacks acted toward 
the President as he toured the ruins of 
Richmond just at it had fallen to Union 
troops, themselves black, in April 1865, 
testifies to their understanding of the 
moral power of emancipation. The 
patient and powerful witness offered 
by crowds of African-Americans who 
waited outside the White House in 
the days after the assassination of the 
President tell a different story of the 
man from Illinois, and the Union he 
took into battle. 

Lincoln told his cabinet in the days 
following the narrow Union victory at 
Antietam in September 1862 that the 
Almighty had decided the matter of 
emancipation in favor of the slaves. 
If the highest power in the known 
universe has decided that the slaves 
shall be free who is to dispute that? If 
there is anything more entrenched in 
Western culture, it is the notion that 
God is just: the most basic of moral 
judgments that God or mortal man can 
make. When signing the Emancipation 
Proclamation Lincoln is reputed to 
have openly declared that if he would 
be remembered for anything it would 
be for this act. Would someone leading 
a nation in such a momentous struggle 
want to be remembered for an act 
that was some kind of desperate move 
merely to win a war and kill more 
people? Or would that individual wish 
to be remembered forever for some 
great act of moral justice? In a much 
later historical era, Progressive journalist 
William Allen White would write that he 
had “seen a great light.” He was quoting 
the book of Isaiah in the Christian 
bible in describing the potential for the 
moral rejuvenation of the nation in the 
early twentieth century via progressive 
political reform. His characterization 
is an apt one for the Civil War. Despite 
its many imperfections and hypocrisies, 


Jubal Early, one of the main 
architects of the Lost Cause myth. 


the North or Union side was moving 
directly toward the moral light; the 
Confederacy moving away from it. 
Going back yet again to that moral 
primer presented to us by the historical 
record of the Lincoln-Douglas debates 
of 1858, Lincoln stated openly that “I 
confess myself to belonging to that class 
in the country who contemplate slavery 
as a moral, social and political evil.”" 
The emphasis on Lincoln is fixed in the 
belief that Abraham Lincoln was the 
central personage in the entire war and 
cannot be avoided by even his harshest 
critics. There is also the emphatic 
assertion made here by the evidence 
presented, that human slavery was the 
single root cause of the American Civil 
War that sprung into all of the others we 
might legitimately identify, and that it 
was the fuel that fed the fire of disunion 
and war. 

In any exploration of historical 
public memory, how that memory 
is formed and shaped is of vital 
importance. David W. Blight has 
argued that: 

The historical memory of 
any transforming or controversial 
event emerges from cultural and 
political competition, from the 
choice to confront the past and 
to debate and manipulate its 
meaning. |! 

Blight’s message here contains 
within it a stunning set of implications. 
In the immediate aftermath of historical 
events that have the power to transform 
a nation, the mass of the people have 


the most control and influence over 
the direction that particular historical 
memory will take. Such was the case 
following the Civil War, when those 
Northerners who favored reconciliation 
with the South, won the political 
competition over what the predominant 
public memory of the war would 
be. This was essentially a Southern 
rationale for the war, derivative of the 
Lost Cause, It would appear something 
of the Old South lives on still, in the 
historical memory of our nation’s most 
destructive war. The most startling 
implication of Blight’s observation 
is that collective memory can still be 
confronted, debated, and its meaning 
manipulated! However elemental the 
American Civil War is to explaining 
the history of the United States, the 
general public is becoming increasingly 
distanced from it. A small yet vibrant 
American subculture, The American 
Civil War Community, remains vitally 
interested. White Southerners, whose 
ancestors fought in the war, cling fiercely 
still, to a historical memory that makes 
a receding past immediate. African- 
Americans share the regional pride of 
their Southern white counterparts, but 
nationwide retain a distinctly different 
historical memory. 

With a dramatically shifting 
American demographic, the historical 
memory of the Civil War must be 
re-transmitted to a public that is 
increasingly racially, ethnically, 
and culturally diverse. The crucial 
question is what kind of public 
memory will it be? Will it remain an 
essentially reconciliationist memory 
that sentimentally emphasizes the idea 
that the causes of both belligerents 
in the conflict were just? Or will 
historians finally step in and help 
the American people to confront, 
debate, and manipulate the meaning 
of our memory of the Civil War to 
put to rest the hypocrisy of the great 
contradiction of American history 
between the nation’s founding 
principle, and its actual historical 
experience to date. Historians of this 
subfield in American history have long 
made the idea of the moral question 
presented so well by Lincoln implicit 
in their interpretations of the period. 
What is needed is the courage to make 
what has been historically implicit 
for so long explicit to an inadequately 
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informed and confused citizenry. 

That kind of courage was first 
shown in 1991, when Alan T. Nolan’s Lee 
Considered: General Robert E. Lee and 
Civil War History appeared. This Nolan 
School of American historical memory 
emphasizes a moral approach to the 
question. Reviewing Nolan’s book, 
Drew Gilpin Faust wrote of Nolan’s 
argument that “so long as we as a nation 
insist on explaining away the Civil 
War by reassuring ourselves that both 
sides were right, we cannot overcome 
the legacy of slavery, we fail, Mr. Nolan 
contends, to embrace the cause of 
freedom that can serve as the only 
legitimate justification for the death of 
more than 600,000 Americans.” The 
plain audacity of Nolan’s argument 
is that logically, it leads us directly to 
the realization that if both sides could 
not be right one side had to be morally 
wrong. Americans have yet to face this 
unpleasant fact. 

Historians are uncomfortable 
with making moral judgments. They 
feel much safer in the realm of cause 
and effect, staying strictly within the 
historical evidence. That is sound 
advice. Moral question or not, in any 
historical work, the integrity of the 
historical record must be retained. 
Human beings are complex. That makes 
the stories of their lives a multifaceted 
quilt of experience. David Blight, has 
boldly argued: 


In the case of the Civil 
War, understanding it requires a 
narrative told through the full story 
of emancipation, not around it, 
hovering above it, or packaged in 
feel-good notions of how America 
was simply living out its destiny of 
progressive freedom. That narrative 
cannot be served up with moral 
clarity; it has to accommodate evil 
and good, fierce hatred and deep 
compassion, great attainments and 
great loss. It has to be a narrative 
of tragedy, one that takes seriously 
the mystery of human suffering and 
accounts for the knowledge and 
change born of suffering. 


This is precisely the challenge 
we face in explicitly telling the moral 
story behind America’s Civil War. 
Unless Blight’s course is followed 
unambiguously, there is the risk of 
making the Civil War historical memory 
something mysterious; something to 
be endlessly contemplated but never 
adequately explained. What is needed 
is precisely what Nolan challenged 
Americans to do some twenty years 
ago. We badly need a dose of moral 
clarity along the lines of the rhetoric 
of Mr. Lincoln in reply to Mr. Douglas 
at Alton, Illinois in 1858. This requires 
contemporary historians to go even 
further in clearly demarcating the moral 
dimensions of our Civil War. Americans 
were confronted with the most 


Veterans at Gettysburg in 1913—reconciliation well under way. 
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profound moral crisis in their entire 
history. Explorations of the drama of 
this story must unmistakably press that 
interpretation. 

Doing so will require a final 
confrontation with a deliberately 
falsified historical memory that was 
the product of both slavery and white 
supremacy, and a secessionist South 
that attempted, quite successfully 
for a very long time, to substitute 
its interpretation of the war for the 
morally truthful one contemporary to 
that war. The legacy of Edward Pollard, 
and Jubal Early, the Southern Historical 
Society Papers, and the work of the 
United Confederate Veterans and 
United Daughters of the Confederacy 
in promoting the Lost Cause must be 
understood by the general public, and 
not just historians. 

What may help here is some kind of 
historical adaptation of Martin Luther 
King Jr’s., explanation of the method of 
non-violent protest used by America’s 
modern civil rights movement. In his 
famous Letter from a Birmingham Jail, 
King outlined that “non-violent direct 
action seeks to create such a crisis and 
establish such creative tension that a 
community that has constantly refused to 
negotiate is forced to confront the issue.” 
Most important, King also defined this as“a 
type of non-violent constructive tension 
necessary for growth.”* The fact that the 
question of race was central to King’s work 
and happens to be the biggest obstacle to 
a proper understanding of our Civil War 
Era as well, makes this analogy useful. 
This process of a creative historical 
tension can elevate Americans’ moral 
conscience, and lead to an understanding 
of our past that is more closely aligned to 
the founding principle of our American 
Republic. The collective memory of a 
people shifts like an earthquake fault 
line. It is elusive and hard to grasp but 
the American people need to take hold 
of it and create a historical narrative 
that expresses the war as the great moral 
question over the future of human 
freedom in the United States. 

What ought to be the components 
of such a narrative? It would have to 
be a historical memory of the war 
linked to the view 

that the South was morally 
wrong in pursuing secession and 
war in the defense of human 
slavery, and committed treason 
against the Government of the 
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United States in a bold attempt to 
destroy the American democratic 
experiment. The idea that slavery 
and race were central to the 
war and its aftermath, and that 
African-Americans persistently 
and with courage asserted their 
freedom, personhood, and equality 
are also at the core of this memory. 


The American Civil War 
confronted Americans with the most 
profound moral crisis in their entire 
history because it directly challenged 
the efficacy of their great foundation 
principle of democratic government. 
Indeed, I have already argued that 
this question is in fact the overriding 
theme to all of American history. 
These ideas have gained long, wide, 
and general acceptance on the part of 
academic historians of the Civil War 
North, South, East, and West. The re- 
introduction of such a historically 
mature idea now is an attempt for the 
public history of the war, to catch up 
after a generation and more finally 
with the commonly understood and 
accepted academic history of that war. 
It is also an effort to place a moral 
template over the study of the entire 
war and its consequences that may be 
directed at future lines of research. “Any 
moral history of America’s Civil War is 
as much a history of ideas and passions 
as of actions.” The American Civil War 
was a war of ideas every bit as much as 
that of troops and armaments. *° 

This is connected to the 
proposition that the further existence 
of the Union itself and its experiment 
in representative democracy was fully 
on the table in the Civil War. A divided 
and squabbling nation would present 
an entirely different historical prospect 
than one united both politically and 
spiritually. We are forced to turn to 
Lincoln one more time for the boldest 
statement of this moral truth raised 
up by the war. At the dedication of the 
great national cemetery to Union war 
dead at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania on 19 
November 1863, the President defined 
for all Americans what was at stake. 
The nation had been “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” Here 
we arrive again back where we started 
at the great self-evident moral truth 
expressing just what the United States 
means. The war was a severe trial 
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William Tecumseh Sherman: 

“the line of Union and Rebel, 

of loyalty and treason, should 
be kept always distinct.” 


“testing whether that nation or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated 
can long endure.” '° 

The revival of the word treason 
in the argument may shock some 
people. The idea that the South had 
traitorously tried to destroy the Union 
was of course current throughout 
the war, taken for granted among 
Northerners as an article of faith, 
and commonly expressed in soldiers’ 
letters from the front and in print in 
newspapers and journals of the day. 
It disappeared only as a by-product 
of the reconciliation between the 
sections after the war. But that does 
not diminish the truth of it. Historians 
must pay attention. Sometimes, people 
who were morally right about a thing 
do not prevail historically. That does 
not make their arguments any less 
compelling. The custodians of our 
past must explain why to the masses. 
This is the stuff of public history, but 
academic historians need to become 
a part of it. Union veterans through 
their membership in the Grand Army 
of the Republic, or G.A.R., often 
expressed concern that the country was 
not remembering sufficiently that the 
war had been a defense against treason 
and that their enemies had tried to 
destroy the country and had failed. Did 
those people have it right? A century- 
and-a-half of the American experience 
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with a nation that has grown in size, 
strength, wealth, influence, and most 
important human liberty, would seem 
to support the wisdom of those people 
who fought against such treasonous 
behavior and saved that republic for 
future generations. One such truth- 
telling historian put it bluntly when 
discussing secession: 

Secession was not therefore 
heroic—it was mean and narrow 
and a profound mistake. Its 
leaders were wrong and authored 
a major tragedy for the American 
people. Dismantling the United 
States in 1861 would not have 
benefited either the North or the 
South.”” 


General William Tecumseh 
Sherman as always was even more 
direct: “the line of Union and Rebel, 
of loyalty and treason, should be kept 
always distinct.” 

There are rare instances when 
the chroniclers of a nation’s past, the 
shapers of its historical memory, are 
powerless to deal with a historical 
question in the customary way, as 
the core of it is such a weighty moral 
question. Customarily, historians like 
to retain an arms-length, dispassionate 
view of their subjects for the sake of 
historical objectivity. Nevertheless, 
in this singular case, because the 
moral question runs so deep into 
the American national experience, 
historians must become relentless 
pursuers of moral truth. It seems 
that was why Lincoln appealed to his 
audience at the Lincoln-Douglas debate 
at Alton, Illinois, the way he did. There 
he stated plainly that the question of 
human slavery was tied directly to a 
moral question of what was simply 
right and wrong, knowing they would 
comprehend. Martin Luther King 
Jr. has some more wisdom for us 
on this point so long after Lincoln’s 
time. Somehow it has application to 
what we are wrestling with. Again 
drawing upon his famous Letter from 
a Birmingham Jail, King went to the 
wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
stated simply that “any law that uplifts 
human personality is just. Any law 
that degrades human personality 
is unjust.”!? Laws supporting the 
existence of human slavery were 
certainly morally unjust as they must 
have degraded the personalities of 


the people who were subject to them. 
The Jim Crow Laws established a 
generation after the war throughout 
the South to support white supremacy 
did the same thing. We have what 
would appear to be a deep moral 
question about our Civil War and 
its aftermath that must be answered 
satisfactorily in the pages of history 
for this nation to move forward with a 
more honest understanding of the Civil 
War experience. 

There has been a decisive turn in 
the study of our American Civil War 
just since 2006, with the appearance of 
a moral history of the war by Harry S. 
Stout. In Upon the Altar of the Nation: 
A Moral History of the Civil War, Stout 
argues that the way in which the Civil 
War was fought or an ad jus bellum 
argument about an argument for just 
war, reveals that it was not fought 
according to commonly accepted 
moral standards of international law 
and justice. The moral blindness 
of the combatants, Stout painfully 
documents, went all the way to the 
top. Both generals and political leaders 
are fully culpable.*® The reader is 
confronted with the fact that the war 
was not the sentimental glory ride 
sought by so many Civil War buffs. 
There is the question about whether 
or not commonly accepted standards 
of moral behavior in law, that attempt 
to control behavior on the battlefield 
are an adequate criterion for a morally 
conducted war, fought for a moral cause. 

The author of this article is at a 
moral dead end with the firm belief 
that there is no such thing as a just 
war. All wars are brutal and savage, 
appealing to the worst instincts 
in the human species, and starkly 
representing the open confession of 
man that he has failed. Decisions made 
to go to war are essentially decisions 
to behave immorally in profound ways 
not justified by a cause that is noble or 
morally right. 

But a set of political beliefs that 
uplift human personality and human 
efforts to protect the weak and do 
justice to others can be shown to have 
moral integrity. This turning toward 
the great light of William Allen White 
in our understanding of the fighting 
must also be turned to illuminate the 
moral justice of the causes for which 
each side fought. This is central to any 


understanding of the American public 
memory of the war. It is unfortunate 
that Stout does not evaluate why the 
war was fought at all. He tells us that 
the war came about as a result of 
secession but that “secession is a moral 
issue with no moral criterion for a 
sure answer.”*! This utterly ignores the 
direct connection between the real 
motivations behind the secession of 
the Southern states which have been 
shown to be directly connected to 
the protection and perpetuation of 
human slavery. This makes secession 
a moral issue as Stout himself 
correctly recognizes. What is odd 


Henry L. Benning, a lawyer 
and the Georgian secession 
commissioner to Virginia, 
believed in a “consolidated” 
Southern republic consisting 
only of the Deep South states, 
with a strong centralized 
government. During the war 
he became a Confederate 
brigadier general. 


is that he seems not to fathom that 
the ownership of one human being 
by another and the assertion of the 
supremacy of one race of people over 
another, along with the denial of 
human rights to the enslaved people, 
is a deep and abiding moral wrong. 
There may be no body of international 
law, or a strict set of criterion on which 
to judge this wrong but that does not 
lessen its moral impact. Charles B. 
Dew has shown that the activities of 


secession commissioners that operated 
throughout the South in the months 
leading to the war displayed a distinct 
motivation to argue for secession based 
on the protection of property rights 
based on slavery.”? The very first state 
to secede, South Carolina, drafted a 
secession ordinance that aggressively 
acted to protect the property rights 
of citizens against what was perceived 
to be an overweening and tyrannical 
Black Republican Federal government. 
All understood that this was all about 
the shielding of slavery from any efforts 
to abolish it there and in the other 
states that later left the Union. The 
South Carolina Ordinance of Secession 
states that the non-slaveholding states 
had “assume [sic.] the right of deciding 
upon the propriety of our domestic 
institutions; and have denied the rights 
of property established in fifteen 
of the states and recognized by the 
Constitution; they have denounced 
as sinful the institution of slavery.’ 
It is crystal clear that the domestic 
institutions deemed proper by 
Southerners are related to slavery, and 
that the “rights of property established 
in fifteen of the states” refer to the 
fifteen slave states. 

In the American historical 
memory there is also the paradoxical 
case of the Northern interpretation 
of their crushing and total victory 
over the Confederacy in the American 
Civil War that has gone missing. 
Gaines Foster has written that there 
is a distinct Southern interpretation 
of the event encompassed within 
the Confederate Lost Cause.™ It led 
me to ponder just why there was no 
Northern interpretation to correspond. 
It has gotten lost amidst all the 
Southern rhetoric about the war and 
the reconciliationist response of the 
Northern public to Southern overtures 
that seemed to demand and receive 
respect and honor for the Southern 
cause. One of the South’s preeminent 
novelists, William Faulkner, was once 
asked just why it was that the South 
had created such an impressive body 
of literature carved out of their Civil 
War experience and the North had not. 
He is reputed to have replied that “the 
Northerner had nothing to write about 
regarding it. He won it.” 

Within the struggle to shape and 
define our national memory of the 
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American Civil War is a constituency 
that is often referred to broadly as the 
Civil War Community. It consists largely 
of military historians of the war, and 
ordinary Americans who still hear the 
guns, and hunger for still more analyses 
of battles, leaders and campaigns. 
James McPherson, one of the premier 
chroniclers of the event, acknowledges 
this when he said that “the huge Civil 
War constituency that exists outside 
the ranks of professional historians 
and the halls of academe” continue 
to stubbornly cling to an abiding 
interest “mainly if not exclusively 
in campaigns and battles.” In the 
1880’s and 1890’s as sectional reunion 
gathered steam, what Americans 
read about their great collision with 
history in the mid-nineteenth century 
reflected an emphasis on military 
valor. Alice Fahs, in her probing 
study of American popular literature 
of the period notes that “our popular 
memories of the Civil War in many 
respects still match the contours 
of this late-nineteenth century 
masculinized culture.” Fahs also 
concludes that some fiction of that 
period also included an expression 
of “nostalgia for slaveholding society 
and the institution of slavery itself? 
6 further tying the nation’s memory 
of the war to the question of race 
and making the task of a historical 
interpretation that has both historical 
and moral integrity, and that all 
Americans can comfortably agree 
on, fraught with difficulty. The 
continued interest in military battles, 
campaigns and leaders may well veil 
a subconscious desire on the part of 
many white Americans to deny the 
racial implications of the war. 
Within the community there 
are those who belong to fraternal 
organizations that exist to honor the 
memory of those who fought on both 
sides and even some who step back in 
time and attempt to vicariously relive 
the period of our nation’s greatest peril. 
There is an attempt to educate the 
uninitiated as living historians of the 
period. An unwritten code among this 
American subculture is not to offend the 
sensibilities of those who still proudly 
carry the banner of the opposing side. 
That often is just about everyone who 
retains this almost obsessive interest in 
a now distant nineteenth century reality. 


William L. Harris, another 
lawyer, was a Mississippi 
secession commissioner to 


Georgia. He closed his speech 
to the Georgia legislature with 
these words: 

“Sink or swim, live or die, 
survive or perish, the part 
[path?] of Mississippiis chosen, 
she will never submit to the 
principles and policy of the Black 
Republican Administration. 
She had rather see the last of her 
race, men, women and children, 
immolated in one common 
funeral pile [pyre] than see them 
subjected to the degradation of 
civil, political and social equality 
with the negro race.” 


This fact betrays the still discernable 
faint outline of the deep scar left by the 
war that yet cuts across the cultural and 
spiritually distinct soul of our nation 
and its people. 

What is needed is a more unified 
historical interpretation of this event 
that naturally and comfortably asserts 
that a century-and-a-half of the 
American experience has long since 
proven the wisdom of fighting for and 
winning the re-unification of the Union 
with human slavery no longer a part 
of its heritage. It is an interpretation 
that fully embraces the freedom that 
Nolan writes of and ratifies the results 
of the twentieth century Civil Rights 
Movement. It supports a diverse 
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twenty-first century America that is 
increasingly demonstrating that it has 
for a long time been waiting to move 
on and be truly and fully at peace with 
itself on matters of color. 

Though historians have discovered 
and well told the stories of African- 
Americans, women, and ordinary 
American civilians in the struggle, 
they are yet loathe to fully embrace 
what is the morally right course in 
interpreting our Civil War. More 
convoluted explanations for the war 
and its consequences based on the 
economic struggle between North 
and South, or a political crisis that 
was the result of a breakdown in the 
representational balance between 
North and South in Congress remain 
a significant part of the national 
memory. Even historians who see 
race and emancipation as central 
to the war seem to have difficulty 
in stepping forward and simply 
saying outright that the secession of 
the Southern states was not in the 
national interest and represented a 
treasonable threat to the nation’s very 
survival as a democratic republic. 

We must be able to now say with 
clarity and moral authority that the 
white South was deeply, and morally 
in the wrong in pursuing secession in 
its defense of the institution of human 
slavery. 

The Confederacy was an entity 
moving steadily away from the moral 
light spoken of by the great prophet 
Isaiah and twentieth century journalist 
William Allen White. There must no 
longer be any apologies for the Union's 
prosecution and suppression of a 
rebellion against national authority that 
directly threatened the existence of 
democratic government in the United 
States for all time to come. The Union 
prevailed and the veterans of its armies 
did indeed ensure the failure of the 
Confederacy to destroy that democratic 
ideal. 

The historical examination of 
the American Civil War must now 
proceed within a moral context. This 
will challenge academic historians of 
the conflict to the core. Americans 
are in dire need of a memory of their 
Civil War that more truly reflects the 
principles embodied in the founding 
documents of the Republic: that speaks 
to human freedom and equality and 


does not nakedly contradict them 
with the lingering and last vestiges of a 
heritage of racial bigotry. Perhaps with 
a full re-visitation to the rhetoric of 
Union victory and African-American 
assertions of their personhood and 
place within the American story a fuller 
understanding will emerge. There is 
also the disturbing fact that race was 
and is not just a regional problem; that 
we all share a collective responsibility 
for understanding and dealing with it 
together. Anyone who witnessed Dr. 
King arrive at a park in Chicago in 1968 
would see all the evidence they would 
ever need of that. A diverse America 
requires us to do better. 

What should Americans remember 
about our Civil War? How we answer 
that question as a nation in the coming 
years will test if we as a people have 
finally confronted, debated and shaped 
the national memory of our American 
Civil War in a way that truly reflects our 
democratic values, and most especially, the 
long-established self-evident moral truths 
upon which that nation firmly rests. 
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Thomas Martin Sobottke is an 
independent historian with a Ph.D. in 
history from Marquette University, and 
whose specialty is Memory Studies of 
the American Civil War. He is the author 
of an upcoming book that will further 
explore the issues raised in this article. 
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(continued from page 2) to serve the in- 
terests of slavery. 

To sum up the argument so far. Slav- 
ery was the principal cause of the war. 
The leaders of secession were motivated 
overwhelmingly by a desire to preserve 
slavery. The cause for which Confeder- 
ates fought—defined in terms of what 
the historical consequences of their 
victory would have been—was slavery, 
and slavery was evil. All this may be ad- 
mitted, indeed must be admitted in the 
face of overwhelming evidence by any 
rational observer. This should not, how- 
ever, cause anyone to feel ashamed that 
great-granpappy fought for the Second 
North Carolina (or whatever). For the 
motivation of the average Confederate 
soldier was not that of their leaders. 

Sure, most Confederates were 
racists—but so were most northerners. 
Antipathy toward anyone who was dif- 
ferent—Protestants toward Catholics, 
Christians toward Jews, the native-born 
toward immigrants, Anglos toward 
Germans, whites toward blacks, etc ad 
nauseam—was the norm. And while 
we may admire the minority who tran- 
scend their times and move civilization 
forward, that does not mean we have to 
disparage the average man or woman 
who simply reflects the values of their 
times. So great-granpappy was a rac- 
ist—so what, get over it. I expect mine 
was too. That simply means he was an 
average guy for his times. He may also 
have been a courageous soldier, a faith- 
ful husband, a loving father, a steadfast 
friend. 

So what motivated him to sup- 
port the Confederacy? In some cases 
no doubt it was his pro-slavery views. 
In many cases it was support for his 
existing way of life. In many it was 
resentment at others—northerners, 
abolitionists—telling him how he 
should live, and that his civilization was 
both wicked and inferior. No doubt 
all these factors were widespread, and 
each person’s motivation was a unique 
admixture of them. But the most com- 
mon motivation of all was simple patri- 
otism—toward his country, his region, 
his state, or at its most fundamental, his 


community. To render the lofty term | 


« ° : »: . 
patriotism” in more basic terms, for 
many the conflict boiled down to “us” 


versus “them”—just as it did for the | 


boys in blue. Many a young farmhand 
in Georgia or Alabama would have 


worn blue if he had been living in Illi- | 
nois or Wisconsin in 1861, and many a 
young man from the North would have 
worn gray if he had grown up below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

So if great-granpappy wore gray 
feel proud of him—for his courage, his | 
resolve, his sacrifice. There’s no need 
to distort history—to deny the salience 
of slavery, or invent cohorts of black 
Confederates—to do that. Bottom line: 
Tom Sobottke is right—the cause of 
one side was righteous, the cause of the 
other was not. But accepting that does | 
not mean we have to denigrate the men 
in gray. 


* The case of the Upper South states that 
seceded is a little more complex: see “Se- 
cession in the Upper South,” by Dwight 
Pitcaithley (North & South, volume 12.1, | 
February 2010). 
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apply for a job at BP). Anyway, to cut 
a long story short, we've taken steps 
to see this doesn’t happen again, and 
the entire item appears in this issue on 
pages 49-50. 


DO US—AND YOURSELF—A FAVOR 


Like all print publications, we have 
been feeling the impact our advertiser’s 
smaller budgets. We have taken steps to 
deal with this, for example by cutting 
the number of pages in each issue 
(though this issue we have added four 
pages). Overall we have cut production 
costs, compared to four years ago, by 
60%. We are also taking additional steps 
to push advertising revenue back up 
and to increase circulation. 

We'd like to push the number of 
pages back up to 84 or 100. And that’s 
where you come in. We'd like everyone 
who is a subscriber to recruit an 
additional new subscriber. It could be a 
colleague, a favorite nephew, or a friend 
(a subscription makes a fine birthday 
present!). If there’s no-one in your 
immediate circle that fits the bill, take 
out a subscription for your local library 
or high school (which may in turn 
produce more subscriptions). You'll 
be doing your part to restore those 
extra pages. The form below will be of 
assistance. 
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me | 
: ___Telegra™ roledo, OhIO 


orn on April 4, 1844 in Richmondville, | 

Schoharie County, N.Y., James Tanner 

lived a full and by all accounts, happy life; 
one marked by many accomplishments 

yet punctuated by sudden abrupt tragedy. | 
Corporal Tanner, as he preferred to 
be called, was an astute student, so 
much so, he was teaching by the 
age of 17. In September of 1861, 
to the disapproval of his father, 
James enlisted in Co. C of the 87th 


e N.Y. Infantry. Corporal Tanner 
‘ns shared in the experiences of the 
‘8 87th throughout the numerous 
: nf engagements of the Peninsula 


wf Campaign and their subsequent 

move north to support Major 

General John Pope's campaign against 
the Army of Northern Virginia. 


> 
. dn? LAE $n ° 


The 87th N.Y. spent the 2nd Battle ) 
. OfBullgRun.on the Union right | 

Tears re? 7 ; panticipatinepintandtuppocting the | 

sete. lw niontadvancesfongthe Wonfederatc, 


- 


- 


a 


P - 


“<_-Yell, why don’t you yell? It will do you good.”’ | 
| answered “ You are doing me too much good, Doctor, 
and...1 don't belong to the yelling kind.” 


| It was on this battlefield, that Tanner would 

| suffer what, for most, would be a mortal 

wound. The Union Army suffered nearly 

14,000 casualties during the battle and the 

sheer magnitude of those casualties far 

exceeded the capabilities of either army to 

render timely and effective medical services. 

| Wounded and unable to join in the Union 
retreat, Corporal Tanner would spend ten 
horrific days on the battlefield. Tanner, like 
many of the Union wounded, was left under 
the care of the few Union surgeons who were 
either captured or left behind to care for the 
wounded. With too few doctors and woefully 
insufficient medical supplies, the significantly 
wounded Union soldiers like Tanner had little 
chance of survival. However, this story does 
not end with yet another soldier dying of his 
wounds. Tanner, against all odds survived the 
ordeal and went on to a live a remarkable life. 
Following the war, it was common for veterans 
to pen their memoirs, describing, sometimes 
in vivid detail, the battles, marches, and other 
experiences of war. Unlike the vast majority of 


those memoirs, Tanner’s account only briefly 
discusses the setting he found himself in prior 
to his wounding. Rather, Tanner’s account for 
all practical purposes begins with moment 
he realizes that he is significantly wounded. 
Tanner’s memoir provides one the most 
vivid accounts of a soldier’s wounding and 

| subsequent recovery known to exist. 


In his later years, Corporal Tanner was known 

to have visited the 2nd Bull Run battlefield on 

numerous occasions. Although hobbled by 

his wounds, he would visit the locations of his 

wounding, those where he received medical care, 

and other landmarks of the battlefield. In 1894 

| Corporal Tanner and his son James Tanner Jr. 

| visited the battlefield with the purpose, at least 
in part, to document with images, locations of 
the 2nd Bull Run Battlefield that were relevant to 
Tanner’s experience there. 


Presented here in its entirety is Corporal 

Tanner’s 2nd Bull Run memoir, and published 
| for the first time the recently discovered 1894 
| images taken by Tanner and his son. Taken in 
| combination, the memoir and images provide 
| one of the most vivid depictions of awounded 


soldier’s experience known to exist , 


hen the Army of the Potomacd evacuated 

the Peninsula, my regiment marched 
across Harrison's Landing to Yorktown, 
where we took transport and disembarked 
at Alexandria and marched out to Manassas 
to join Pope. From there we went to 
Warrenton, guarding a baggage train; and 
leaving that there, returned by a direct march 


: 

: A Richmondville, | 

across the country to the line of the Orange birthplace of James Tanner 

and Alexandria R. R. On that march, passing (date of photograph 
uncertain). 


by the edge of a piece of wood, we saw in the 
woods a little distance away a corral in which 
were confined numerous sheep: ) 

Our Lieutenant Colonel, who had been 
in command of the regiment since the Battle 
of Fair Oaks, conveniently ordered a halt 
of fifteen minutes to rest, and then said to 
the Major: “Let's ride over this way and see 
what we can see.” We took the cue from that 
and within a very few minutes there were 
quite a number of sheep butchered and 
dressed and when the march was 
resumed there were many quarters 
of mutton pierced by bayonets 
and borne on the shoulders of 
the marching column. When we 
bivouacked that night some time 
was spent by a detail in boiling that 
mutton; and we had cold mutton in 
plenty the next day. 

We returned to Manassas; and the 
headquarters of the regiment remained 
there while a portion of us were sent 
toward Richmond down the line 
of the Orange and Alexandria 
R. R., to guard it at various 
points. I was in charge 
of a squad of men that 
went the furthest 
toward Richmond 
and were halted 
under orders 
for the night at 
a small bridge 
south of Calver 
Station. My 


V James A. Tanner, c. 
1863-1866. 
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instructions were that we should watch out 
during the night and if the enemy made an 
appearance we were to fall back up the line 
of the road toward Manassas, firing our guns 
in the meantime and making all the noise we 
could to give notice of the enemy’s advance. 
They did not appear. The night passed 
unbroken and the next morning we fell 
backup the road, picking up other members 


of our command, and when we came within 
A The Newman House was aprominent landmark in the battles of 1st and 2nd Bull sight of Manassas we saw great columns of 
‘Run. It wasin the fields surrounding the Newman House that Robinson's Brigade, with the 
| remnants ofthe 87th N.Y. in tow, waited their turn to advance against the Confederate line * 3 
atthe unfinished railroad . image by James Tanner and James Tanner, Jr. (1894) had broken in there the night before, had 
je scattered our forces and destroyed millions 


of dollars worth of Government stores. 

Our regiment had fared badly during that 
affair. Captain Jackson of Company” K” and 
several others had been killed. John Dugan 

of Brooklyn, who was our color bearer, had 
escaped in the night into the woods with the 
colors and saved them from capture. The 
Regiment was scattered; great demoralization | 
existed. We could not find a single 
commissioned officer of our regiment. There 
were about fifteen of us, members of the 

87th, who gathered together, talked over the 
situation and then, at my suggestion, we went 


Almage showing the field in which Corporal Tanner was wounded. The location where to the headquarters of our Brigadier General, 
i this image was taken is probably near the Newman House: Based on available information, | John C. Robinson, afterward Lieutenant 
theres a reasonable chance that the photographers were looking northwest toward the Governor of New York under Governor Dix. 
Confederate linewith the Newman house behind them. If this orientation is correct, the Z 
structure in the background may be the Mahalia Dean house. Image by James Tanner and Wee had, as our spokesman, Sergeant Jonathan 
Janes Tanner, Jr. (1894) Sproul of New Jersey. 
Ww He told General Robinson the situation 


in which we found ourselves —without any 
officer to advise us —and asked the General 
what we should do. The General uttered a 
few words very complimentary to us for our 
fidelity and stick-to-it-iveness and then told 
us to report to the Colonel commanding 
the 105th Pennsylvania, which was another 
regiment of our brigade, and take our orders 
from him. He made that order a matter of 
record. We reported to Colonel C.A. Craig, 
commanding the 105th Pennsylvania, and 
from him received orders to fall in upon the 
left of his left company and take our orders 
from the Captain commanding that company. 
On the afternoon of the 30th of August, 
1862, we found our brigade constituting the 
extreme right of the Union line. 
We were lying on a slope, a meadow 
field, a gradual rise of ground in front of us; 


p69) s{ sauuny souv{ puy souuny sauavf 


smoke rising. We soon learned that Jackson 


‘Ristee showiig the ravine to which Conia Ta Tannerwas carried eel his 
cate Aprominent ravine located to the east of the Newman house is probably the 


pee 3 Tanner and James Tanner, Jr. (1894) 


“A Jobany Reb came atong, stopped, 


= ee ee 


boy, can do.anything for you?” 


and beyond the rise out of sight was the left 
of the Confederate line. Pretty soon they 
began using their artillery, and their shot 
and shell went flying over our heads, falling 
far in our rear. Soon they shortened their 
fuses and the shot commenced to explode 
over our heads or not very far behind us. 
Anticipating that the artillery fire was but 
preliminary to a charge over the hill or slope, 
General Robinson ordered us to fix bayonets 
and lie down. The whole brigade did so. 

As I dropped down on my face I threw my 


_ right heel over the left. (My mother told me 


afterward that it had always been a habit of 
mine from the time when I was a little child 
to sit or lie cross-legged.) 

The shots were coming more numerous 
now and were exploding nearer to us. 
Presently I saw one go to pieces in the air in 
front of us, the first one which had exploded 
in front of us, and at an angle of about forty- 


| five degrees. I felt intuitively that that shot 


meant harm to me and ducked my head so 
that my forehead struck the sod sharply. 
The next instant I felt a great shock and I 
knew I had been hit and hit hard; but I had 


| no conception of theterrible misfortune 
| which had overtaken me until the member 
| of the 105th lying on my immediate right, 


for I was at the right of our squad, sprang to 
his feet exclaiming: “My God! Look at that 
poor boy with both feet gone! “I was the first 
man wounded on that part of the line and it 
created quite a sensation in that immediate 
vicinity. They seemed to be paralyzed for 


| an instant until I spoke and said: “Don't let 


a fellow lie here until another one comes 
and takes his head off.” My mind was never 
clearer in my life. It was, as I say, a great 
shock; but about the only sensation I felt was 


| one of numbness —there seemed to be no 


immediate pain to speak of. My comrades 
jumped for me and laid me upon a blanket, 
in the absence of a stretcher. Then they rolled 
a musket in at each side of the blanket and 
lifted me to their shoulders. 

I had been struck by a fragment of shell, 
which they brought to me as I lay upon 
the blanket before they raised me from the 
ground, and I had it in my hands for an 
instant. I had been struck just above the ankle. — 
The right leg was. pentireey eters 2 iia for a 


sniffs. The 


Fe shecapensfisst ves over and that aedtared eee 
Sea a god ect which thas ard <4 | 


fragment of flesh and skin; and the thissile had 
crashed through the bone of the left so there 
was no hope of saving either one. 

My head projected beyond the edge of the 
blanket, and, as it naturally dropped, I looked 


back under the blanket and there I saw my | A Brigadier John C.. 
feet swinging at the other end. Having been | Robinson (1817-1897) told 
struck just above the ankle, that brought | Tanner and his companions =) 
the point of wounding just at the other end | toreport to the commander 
of the blanket. The member of the 105th ofthe 105th Penhs\iugnia 
Pennsylvania, who was on the extreme'left pase carer 
of that regiment and was at my immediate | savagely to hold their. 
right, the one who jumped up and made position on the Union 
the exclamation which I have quoted, was right after Howard's corps 
dressed in the uniform of Sergeant Major. was swept from the field, 
Long years afterward I learned that his name opp age Sree ye 
was R. I. Boyington. He became a lieutenant {.detlon: At Spotsyivanie 
afterward and survived the war, I shall have» . | “in May 1864 Robinson 
considerable more to say about him later. led his division in a failed 

As my feet swung, as described; at the essquit onthe Gonfederate 
other end of the blanket, Boyington took or bbc Wi: 
hold of them and laid them up on the edge that necessitated the 
of the blanket as far as he could, wiped my | amputation of his Jeg. Like : 
blood from his hands on the blanket and Tatiner he would later serve tes 
exclaimed: “God help you, poor boy!” as my as Commander-in-Bef 
comrades carried me away. Five of them were wipe SS ad 


with me: There were two Sproul brothers 
from Keyport, N. J., Sergeant Jonathan Sproul 
and his brother Wilson; James C, Jaycox ass 
from my own section in Schoharie County, Te 
N. Y.; Isaac M. Lawrence of Brooklyn; and 
one other, whose name am unable to recall. = 
Entering a little ravine somewhat to the rear Sp IO 2 oe 
and to the right of our line, we came across 
an assistant surgeon, who.proyed to be Dr. 
Everett of, I believe, the 2nd Michigan, who". 
was operating there in the ravine: Long after ee 
the war I became well acquainted with him is 
and we visited the very scene. He was then a 
young man of about twenty-one. ~~ 
My comrades asked him to see what he. 

could do for me and they-Jaid me down on} » 
the ground. One of his assistants comtmenaed 
cutting my garment from my person while —~ 
he, himself, opened a chloroform bottle, _~“ 
held it to my nostrils, and the last thing ~ ea 
remember was that he told me to take long © 

next thing I heard. rere ‘the we 


oft 


¥ 
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A Dead soldiers lie 
scattered on the ground 
at the conclusion of 
Second Bull Run. Tanner 
and hundreds of other 
desperately wounded 

also lay on the field. One 
survivor in the group that 
|.ineluded Tanner recorded: 
“The first night we passed 
there'withthe dark canopy 
ofa stormy sky fora 
covering, which eventually 
dissolved and poured 
down on us in a drenching 
rain. Though this was 
disagreeable to us poor, 
helpless fellows, yet | have 
often thought since that it 
may have beena blessing 
in disguise by the unstinted 
application of cold water 
it afforded to our fevered 
limbs.” (W.A_ Shute, 13th 
Massachusett Volunteer 
Infantry.) 
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"> The interior of the Van 


“|. Pelt House. It was here that 


James Tanner spent his first 
threedays as a prisoner of 
war anda double amputee, 
Image by James Tanner and 
~Yames Tanner, Jr: (1894) 


Library of Congress, 
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“Fcean-make men follow me‘to hell !” 


— General Stephen Kearney 


Dr. Everett told me that he did not believe that 
there ever was a limb amputated quicker than 
my left leg was, which was the second one he 
operated on. He stated that just as he finished 
amputating the right leg a shell burst-very low 
over our heads and he thought that everybody 
in the group would be wiped out of existence. 
Everybody, himself included; dropped to the 
ground; but the shell had spread as it exploded 
and no one of them was hurt. He said he 
sprang to his feet, completed the operation on 
the left leg; and, realizing that he had done all 
he could for me and that it depended upon 

my comrades as to what might become of 

me, without waiting to wipe his instruments 
he threw them into his saddle bag, threw the 
saddlebag over his horse, flung himself into 
the saddle and galloped away. 

Now, the fight had been going on, our line 
had been broken, and our men were fleeing in 
confusion. My comrades had halted a couple 
of negroes who were carrying a:stretcher, took 
it away from them and placed me on it. Lifting 
me to their shoulders they started across 
fields in an effort'to save me from being taken 
prisoner. I had recovered enough from the 
effects of the chloroform to realize somewhat 
the situation from the rushing past us of men 


James Tanner and James Tanner Jr. 


and the remarks of my comrades. Twilight had 
fallen and I had no doubt that it was not only 
the close of the day but the close of my life. 
I know the reflection distinctly crossed my 
mind that I would never see another sunrise. I 
rallied enough to argue with my comrades that 
it was a hopeless task to which they had set 
themselves and would simply result in all of 
us being taken prisoners; and then separation 
would inevitably come and it would mean 
Libby Prison for them. But a great horror 
arose in my mind at the possibility of their 
being compelled to lay me down in the field 
or by the roadside to die alone; and I begged 
them to see if they could get me where there 
was anybody else, and then to leave me and 
seek safety for themselves 

Very soon we came across whatisknown | 
as the Van Pelt Farmhouse and they carried 
me in and, turning to the left, entered a room, 
on the floor of which they laid me down. 
Numerous others of our wounded were 
carried into the house or laid on the ground 
around it, aggregating the next day over one 
hundred and seventy in number. 

As the boys laid me down on the floor, ) 


| 


one after the other the five of them grasped | 


my hand and said “Goodbye” Last of all 


| 
——— so | 


ssas8uor fo A1vagt7 


came Jonathan 
Sproul, who was 
closest to me of 

all of them. In my 
army experience 

he had grown to 

be Jonathan to my 
David and as he 
leaned over me and 


*ssa13u07 fo Asma] 


} { 

/ : | 

ne a by | & “All my service inthe / 
clasped my hand | field has been with General —| 
he could not speak | Kearney and he wasmy 
for an instant. beau ideal ofa soldier.Like _ | 
The tears from A Fairfax Seminary hospital in Alexandria Virginia. Tanner spent a month here, the first of all who Served under hin’, ) 
his eyes splashe d many months of recovery. Library of Congress | lhad wonderful affection } 
on my face; and for him." Corporal James 
3 Tanner. 


then, with a quick 

grasp of the hand, he sobbed out: “Goodbye, | _ thereof on the ground, went to the well, filled 
old boy, ‘til 1 come over;” dashed out of | it with fresh water, brought it back and heldit 
the house and in fifteen minutes we who | to my lips until my thirst was assuaged. Then, 
remained were prisoners of war. Sproul | recorking it, he wrapped the strap-around it and 


lay there under the apple tree a Johnny Reb 


afterward lost a leg in one of the battles shoved it under my right shoulder as I lay on 
of the Wilderness campaign and died in a the stretcher and said: Here, Yank, God knows 
hospital in Washington. He was a splendid if this will do you any good, you are welcome to lie 5 
character and had been studying for the it” I thanked him again for his further kindness APhilip Kedirney was_ 
Baptist ministry when the war broke out. and asked him what the latest news was. He told pap me “ete 
I hardly knew at the time how time passed me of the battle at Chantilly the night before, a ny inert 
between that Saturday evening when I was | where Kearny and Stevens had fallen. All of | family. In 1836 he betame 
carried in there and the following Tuesday | my service in the field has been under General a millionaire, when his 
morning; and no recollection has come to __ Kearny and he was my beau ideal of a soldier. prandhsscr mien tin 
me of it since except as I have specified. But Like all others who served under him, I had pact Ha A 4 
on Tuesday morning they carried me out and wonderful affection for him. It seemed almost amilitary career:He was... 
placed me on a stretcher under an apple tree | impossible to me that he could be dead, and as selected as one of three 
in the rear door-yard. So far as I know, no | I grasped the fact I am ashamed to confess that cavalry officers sént to 
attention had been paid to me except the giving, I burst into tears. When Lhad in some measure study the Frerich cavalry, } 
occasionally of a drink of water. During Tuesday | regained my composure [ told my Johnny Reb pi | 
forenoon as I lay under the apple tree, a hard __ benefactor that we would never be able to strike} “Of Orleans’ expeditionary 
thunderstorm occurred and I was drenched. All| them a blow that would offset Kearny’s lossauntil _ force bound for Algiers. het 
who could move were scurrying to get under Stonewall Jackson's saddle was empty for the “He performed brilliantly sre a 
some kind of shelter; but I lay with my mouth | last time. Ze Jerthe war in North Africa, >| 
wide open, burning up with fever asI was,and That afternoon a little tent was pitchéd — | i - mt ae 2 A | 
thanked God for every drop of rain water that a short distance from where lay, It would . ek aan ie 2 
fell on my tongue. accommodate six in all, threé on a side. - |» « found peacetime 
A surgeon of one of the New York Scantling had been thrown down on the grass, Soldiering frustrating, 
| regiments and half a dozen of our soldiers | loose boards laid on that, and this wedge _ and in 1846 submitted his 
__ had been left behind to do what they could” | tent erected over the platform. Six of us were Lesipretlorestapwiharey 
for us wounded, During the forenoon as I placed therein and six of us had had:seven legs WHR atexico 
, “ataposting ‘with Winfield 


amputated, the other five having lost one ¢ 


came along, stopped, looked at me pityingly have never known the name of but’one “otiese’> Ne - Stott’s headquarters, he 
and then said: “Poor boy, can Ido anything five and that was William A..Shute 6f Marlboro, | YeerMed for action. = Nae 
for you?” I answered: “Johnny, I'd thank ‘Massachusetts, who lay at my left’as I lay the - estate ve we, 

| you for a drink of water.” He pulled the cork | first on the left side of the tent as you entered, ~ _ weeks ek Cheb 
from his canteen; emptied the contents aes _ Our garments had been cut from our persons "hedid jistthae 
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Library of Congress. | 


A Charles E. Coon 
(1842-1920) 


On September 2-the 
seriously wounded were 
paroled, and ten of the 
eléven unhurt soldiers 

| whothad been caring for 
| the wounded weré sent 
4-torRichmond as prisoners 
of war. Only one able- 
bodied man remained 
with the wounded. This 
was eighteen-year-old 
Charles E. Coon; who } 
had been acting as a 
| hospital steward. Years 
“Jaterheservedforatime | 
as assistant secretary to 

the U.S. Treasury, and as 
lieutenant governor of 
thestate of Washington 
(1905-1909). Hewas 


me 2 Abe a. of | for sanitary reasons. Between our naked bodies 
sf ; : | and the rough boards of that floor we each had a 


~ , “peiemes Tanner's driver 


SRK rubber blanket, and each one had a blanket over 
am il for him in his” him. I was favored above some of the others in 
“buggy. = that I had a piece of board about as long as my 
-§ arm, set up slanting; and this was my pillow. Our 
: experiences at that time arealmost too horrible 
. oY to mention. 


The Union surgeon left in charge of us, 
it proved, absorbed in his.own stomach the 
whiskey in the medical stores which ought, if 
necessary, to have been forced down our throats 
to help as sustain the terrible shock we were 
under. We had very little to eat during the ten 
days we lay there; and most of that consisted 
of what those of our comrades who, though 
be wounded, were able to:crawl around and gather 

from the haversacks of the dead. One day the 

surgeon staggered into our little tent and as 

I lay nearest, he stooped over to unbandage 

one of my limbs and set-his foot on the end of 
the other. For the first time in all that horrible 

experience I screamed with agony, and he, 

raising up, mumbled: “Shut up your damn noise. 

What are you hollering about?” I answered him 

that he could thank God I couldn't lay my hand 

on a pistol or I would shut his noise forever 
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and send him down to Hell. He mumbled out 
the expression: “You're so damn sassy I guess 
Ill leave you alone; and turning, left the tent, 
which was fortunate for us for, in the condition 
he was if he had undertaken to dress the limbs 
of any of us at that time, it would undoubtedly 
have resulted disastrously, endangering our 
lives then and there. 

The heat of that Virginia sun during the 
time we lay there from the 30th of August until 
the morning of the 10th of September was 
terrific, and we suffered greatly. The flies were 
a terrible nuisance and the resulting horrors 
naturally occurred. One day, as we lay there, 
there were more or less moans of “Water! 
Water!” from our tent and then there came to 
us an exemplification of the brotherhood of 
man which, as one considers it, lifts him to a 
higher plane of feeling. Among those who lay 
around outside on the grass there was one who 
was terribly wounded in the side by a piece of 
shell, mortally wounded, it proved. When I 
think of him there always comes to mind the 
scene when Sir Philip’ Sidney fell at the Battle 
of Zutphen with a mortal wound. It is recorded | 
that an aide brought him a cup of water and 
just as Sir Philip was lifting the cup to his own 
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lips he caught sight of a wounded private 
soldier, who lay near him with his eye fixed 
longingly upon that cup of water. With all the 
grace and courtliness which had characterized 
him when he had been treading the salon 

of Queen Elizabeth, the pride and pet of her 
court, Sir Philip handed the water to the 
private soldier with the remark: “Friend, thy 
necessity is greater than mine: Drink.” And 
the private soldier drank and died within an 
hour, while Sir Philip lingered in life for two 
weeks longer. 

So there lay our comrade, unknown to us 
except for the fact that he wore our uniform, 
and it seemed to me that he was a lineal 
descendant, in spirit if not in blood, of the 
gallant knight of the Elizabethan period; for 
he heard our moans and, while he could not 
rise and go and bring us water, he looked 
out yonder under one of the trees where 
apples had fallen to the ground and, though 
every motion must have been for him agony 
unutterable, he clutched the grass, dragged 

| himself along until within reach of the apples, 
picked them up, and put them in the pockets 
of his blouse. He then turned to keep his 
bleeding side uppermost, dragged himself 
painfully back to the entrance of our tent, and, 
as I lay nearest, handed them out tome one 
| by one, I took them and passed them along 
to Shute, who handed one to his neighbor on 
the left and tossed one to each of the three on 
| the opposite side. I had just set my teeth in the 
last apple handed in and oh! how delicious it 
| tasted, unripe though it was—when'I heard 
an agonized moan on my right and rolling my 
head on my board pillow, I saw our unknown 
benefactor, his hands clenched, a'shudder 

in his frame; and in an instant his soul had 
| passed to God. 
| On the morning of the 10th of September, 

ab? Confederate officer came along and took 


} 
H 


our names and the designations of our companies 
and regiments, paroling us. As he took my record, 
he said, pityingly: “Poor boy, you'll never do us 
any more harm.” I answered: “I presume that's so, 
Johnny, but don’t forget that while the flesh is weak 
the spirit is mighty willing.” So we were paroled 
and loaded into ambulances that had come within 
the Confederate lines after us and started on the 
most horrible journey of my life; so far as physical 
suffering goes, for the hospital at Alexandria. 

One of those who had lost a leg was my 
companion in the ambulance I was placed in. We 
rode over rough roads, through creeks, across 
fields, and were’so weak that we could not control 
the movement of our limbs and added 
to our pain by tossing against 
each other. Our driver 
was a big, burly, be- 
whiskered individual 
who did not show 
any indications of 
refinement; but he ' 
had a heart that 
was true at the 
core. Our groans 
distressed him and 
finally he halted 
his team, reached 
down to the box 
of the ambulance, 
which runs along 
in front under 
the dashboard 
pulled out a long 
black bottle full 
of whiskey, 
pulled the 
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4 Photograph taken 
outside the Van Pelt House. 
James Tanner was sitting in 
the car at the time. 


V In 1869 James A, 
Tanner was admitted'to 
the Bar. From 1869-1877 
he held posts in the New 
York Customs House, and 
from 1877-1885 was Tax 
Collector.in Brooklyn. He 
was active in Republican 
politics and twice ran for 
office but was caught up in 
a Democratic landslide on 
both occasions. 
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n April 14, 1865, after having been shot 
©: Ford's Theater, President Lincoln was 

removed to a nearby house owned by 
William Petersen. There, Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton began to interview eyewitnesses to the 
assassination attempt, in order to make some 
sense out of a developing and chaotic situation. 
The amount of information coming in was getting 
hard to handle, so Stanton sent out feelers for 
someone skilled in taking shorthand. Next door 
they found their man, James Tanner, a veteran 
who had lost both legs at 2nd Bull Run and learned 
shorthand to earn his living clerking at the War 
Department. As the evening wore on, Tanner 
took shorthand notes of the witness interviews, 
periodically taking breaks to transcribe the notes 
to long hand. The next day, Tanner copied all of 
his longhand transcriptions and gave the copies 
to Stanton. It is because of James Tanner that we 
know what actually took place during the night. 


Tanner had returned to his room after an evening 
at Grover’s Theater. He later related: “I went 

up to my room on the second floor and out on 
the balcony which nearly over-hung the door 

of Mr. Petersen’s house,” wrote Tanner. From 
that vantage point, he observed the arrival 

of Washington's leaders and learned that Mr. 
Lincoln's condition was hopeless. When Edwin 
Stanton decided to take testimony about the 
shooting, Tanner was summoned because of his 
shorthand skills: “I went down, and the General 
passed me in, as the house was strictly guarded 
of course. | went into a room between the rear 
room and the front room. Mrs. Lincoln was in the 

+ front room, weeping as though her heart would 
break. In the back room lay His Excellency 

_ breathing hard, and with every breath a groan. 

' In the room where | was were Generals Halleck, 
Meiggs [sic], Augur and others,—all of the 
Cabinet excepting Mr. Seward—Chief Justice 
Chase, and Chief Justice Carter [sic] of the 


» District of Columbia, Andrew Johnson and many 
le ~ other distinguished men. A solemn silence 


pervaded the whole throng. It was a terrible 


Tanner was put quickly to work: “Opposite me, 
at the table where | sat writing, sat Secretary 

Stanton writing despatches to General Dix and 
others, and giving orders for the guarding of 

Ford's and the surrounding country. At the left 
of me was Judge [David Cartter] propounding 
the questions to the witnesses, whose answers 


| was jotting in Standard Phonography.” Cartter 
had a tendency to stutter. As chairman of the 
Ohio delegation to the 1860 Republican National 
Convention, it was his stuttered announcement 
of switched votes which had secured the 
nomination for Mr. Lincoln. 


“In fifteen minutes | had testimony enough down 
to hang Wilkes Booth, the assassin, higher than 
ever Haman hung. | was writing short hand for 
about an hour and a half when | commenced 
writing it out. | thought | had been writing about 
two hours, when | looked at the clock and it 
marked half past four. A.M. | commenced writing 
about twelve, M.,” Tanner later reported. “In the 
front room Mrs. Lincoln was uttering the most 
heart broken exclamations all the night long. As 
she passed through the hall back to the parlor 
after she had take leave of the President for 

the last time—as she went by my door, | heard 
her moan, ‘Oh, My God, and have | given my 
husband to die?’ and | tell you, | never hard so 
much agony in so few words. The President was 
still alive but sinking fast.” 


“At 6:45 Saturday morning | finished my notes” 
and passed into the back room where the . 
President lay. It was very evident that he could 
not last long. There was quite a crowd in the 
room, which was small, but | approached quite 
near the bed on which so much greatness lay, 
fast losing its hold on this world. The head of 
the bed was towards the door. At the head 
stood Captain Robert Lincoln, weeping on the 
shoulder of Senator Sumner. General Halleck 
stood just behind Robert Lincoln and!stood — 
just to the left of General Halleck and between 
him and General [Montgomery Meigs]. Stanton 
was there, trying every way to be calm and yet 
he was very much moved. The utmost silence 
pervaded, broken only by the sounds of strong 
men's tears.” 


National Archives, 


A According to Tanner, 
Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton (above) did not, 
upon Lincoln’s death, say 
“Now he belongs to the 
ages,” but rather “Now he 
belongs to the angels.” 


“New York Public Library. 


cork, and laid it over between us, saying: 
“Here, boys, God knows if this will help 
you any, you're welcome to it.” Truth 
compels me to confess that we lay there 
and drank that whiskey until we lay in a 
drunken stupor; but I am bound to 
state in the same breath that, 

in my opinion, that whiskey 
under God undoubtedly 
saved our lives. 

It was after dark 
when we arrived at 
Fairfax Seminary 
Hospital in the outskirts 7 
of Alexandria, very near 
the point of death from 
the exhaustion of the awful 
ride we had endured. I was one 
of the first to be taken out of the 
ambulance and was placed in a bed at the 
end of one of the long wooden wards adjacent 
to the Seminary building. No attention was 
paid to me for some little time and I became 
quite impatient, realizing that my case would 
be critical if it was not attended to soon; and 
seeing a man coming down the length of the 
aisle who seemed asthough he might be some 
official, I hailed him and asked him as he halted 
if he had any authority there. He smilingly 
answered that-he believed he had a little. I 
learned afterward that he was the surgeon in 
charge, David P. Smith, a splendid specimen of 
manhood and an honor to his profession. 

He asked me what was the matter and I told 
him that if he would lift the sheet he would 
see. He did so and then I told him that we had 
been under the care of a drunken surgeon 
while prisoners for the last ten days; and I 
judged that if I did not get some attention very 
quickly the most they could do for me would 
be to carry me out for burial. He at once halted 
a nurse who happened to be passing through, 
gave directions to have various things brought 
to him, and at once proceeded to unbandage 
my legs and to give them proper attention. I 
knew by his statements and exclamations that 
he felt that my condition was an outrage and 
that someone was mightily to blame. 1.did not 
learn until some time afterward, when my 
brother came down, that when he unbandaged 


my limbs, he found that the lint put at the first ~ 


dressing by Dr. Everett in the ravine a short 


| 


time after I waS wounded 
had never been removed, 
and now it was a mass of 
corruption to which the flies 
had gained access 
and in which 
the maggots 
rioted. 
The 
nurse 
helda 
basin 
of 
' water 
as the 
© doctor 
~~ worked 
~ away at the 
limbs, one after the 
other, and I could plainly 
hear the maggots as he dug them out and they 
dropped in the water. Finally, he turned to me 
and said, “Yell! Why don't you yell? It will do you 
good! “I answered, “You are doing me too much 
good, Doctor; and besides that, I don't belong 
to the yelling kind” Finally, the new dressing 
was completed_J was very much exhausted and 
the doctor was a very tired man. Straightening 
up, he said, “Well, I guess you feel fifty percent 
better, don't you, my boy?” And I answered, 
“No, I do not? “Why,” he asked, and I answered. 
“Turn me on my side and you'll’ see” “Bedsore? 
he exclaimed ’sharply, and I answered, “Yes.” 
The fact of the business was that my back had 
become sorelying on those-boards in that 
tent, the flies had got at it, and all that you can~ 
possibly imagine had followed. My back was ina 
horrible condition, the back bone being bare for 
two inches, I have heard profanity inmy time 
but I have never heard anything to excel that in 
which Doctor Smith indulged when hé grasped 
the condition that I was in. He roared out an 
order to bring to him the surgeon who had had 
these men in charge, swearing by this and by__ 
that, that if he could get’hold of him, he would 


cut his heart out: The answer was brought to oY 


him that the surgeon had departed ine 
upon the arrival of the ambulance, = 
Then the doctor proceeded to Sey 


_ back and did all that was possible at that time 
a) relieve me from the discomfort. After he had © 
: e pet on the See he sat ele Paka. 
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4 The New York Times 
of April 14; 1889, featured 
anarticle entitled “Gems 
from Tanner,” which 


“consisted of extracts from 


aspeech he had given 
ata meeting of the U.S, 
Grant Post of the G.A:R. at 
Johnston Hall, Brooklyn. 
Here is his account of how 
he obtained pensions for 
the dependents of many 
former slaves wha.had 
died in the service of their 
country. 
“}made a ruling the day 
before yesterday which 
they tell me puts 20,000 
men on the pension roll. 
Itrelates to the colored 
men of the South. found 
a rejected case upon 
the application of a 
dependent mother. She 
and her son had both 
been slaves and slaves of 
the same master. The boy 
broke‘out from slavery, 
enlisted in our army, and 
was killed, and then after 
the war the mother made 
the claim fora pension~. 
because her son had 
been killed in'the war. The 
decisionvof the Pension» 
Board was that the claim 
couldn't be dllowed 
because, of the-ve 
force of circumstances, 
that Le oath nothave 
contribtited to the support 


ded 


“both slaves. | said: If 

F serie itoonett — 
ona Straightline that— 
ruling must stand.” But | 
thought.we could make a 
connection of a triandle, 


‘of histthother, Mii or you ri 
ad 


and | held that as the 


. earnings of the boy went 


ie > 


into the pocket of the 
master ‘he supported the 
m pier ne at least.” 
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| W Tanneris the third man from the left.. oe 


main building was not 
extremely large; but 


been erected outside 
and altogether there 
were some seventeen 
hundred or more of 
the sick and wounded 
lying there. When I 
had been taken out 
of the ambulance and 
carried in, I had been 
laid on the first bed at 
the end of the ward I 
was taken into. After 
my wounds and back 
| had been dressed they 
| by me and said, “Now, my boy, I am going to | placed me in a clean bed on the opposite side, the 
be frank with you and so I must say to you that | second from the end. The hospital was very nearly 
this trouble with your back is more dangerous | full to its capacity. I had become emaciated to a 
to your life than both your amputations. I cant | horrifying degree, so much s0, in fact, that both of 
promise you any hope unless we have your _ my hip bones had pierced the skin. 
earnest and long continued co-operation.” Day and night passed almost unheeded. I 
“Lsaid, “Tell il me what to do, doctor” He realized that I could do nothing to help myself 
-d to inform me that it would be and that there was no use of worrying. I had been 
‘ ary for me to .lie prone on my face visited by the Protestant Chaplain of the hospital, 
most o time; that otherwise, ifIlay upon | the Reverend John A. Jerome, and at my request 
“iny.back; inflammation was almost certainto | he had written a letter to my mother, telling where 
sue and then the end would speedily come. I was and the condition I was in. Of the Reverend 
anted him to tell me the exact | Mr. Jerome | wish to say that he was one of two 
ing froni the condition I was in, | ministers of the Gospel I have met in my life, 
band: totell me the absolute truth, that I was not who more than all others, have seemed to me to 
a a afraid toface the endif the end was to come resemble what Christ must have been when on 
- ~ x | tas Lasked him if ’had one chance in fifty earth in human form. The other one I refer to was 
and he Said basa We > That hurt a. little the Reverend Icabod Simmons, also a Pastor of the 
Ir say, “One chance in Methodist Church and under whose ministrations 


answer came in tender my family and I sat for some years during his 

_ pastorate in Brooklyn. 

| As I have stated, I was lying now in the second 

» | bed from the end of the hospital ward and had, 
when I rolled my head that way, a clear view out of 


| James Tanner and James Tanner jr. 
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ee and I will back you | the ‘window. I had been there, I think, some three 

‘my ability” And so the long, days when I heard the tread of a horse and looking 

an. I learned after my: -brother out of the window [ saw that whoever was driving 
here that t the doctor spoke of our had stopped: with the dashboard j just in view. I 

ble that t night as the could not see who was drivi saw his arms 


rat the dimmer te 

$¢ ; | songs d, he threw his lines each 

shbo faa Once I recognized the 

| “It’s my brother John.” 

sheer oe e had been hi 
around 


long wooden wards had 
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A President Cleveland's 
thrift had caused him 

to veto pensions for 
approximately six hundred 
veterans, some of whom 
were represented by 
James A. Tanner. Tanner 
campaigned for Benjamin 
Harrison (above) in the 
presidential election of 
1888 and when Harrison 
won he appointed Tanner 
head of the Pensions 
Bureau. Tanner believed in 
giving money to any old 
comrade who needed it, 
and began giving pensions 
left and right. Records 
were not well kept— 
Tanner's administration 
was generally sloppy— 
and there may have 

been corruption by 

some of his assistants. 
Within six months of his 
appointment he was 
compelled to resign. 


> James A. Tanner Jr. Another son; Earle White Tanner, 
was born in 1876 and distinguished himself as an infantry 
captain in the Philippines. 


> Photograph from 
the San Francisco Call 
of Saturday, September 
9, 1905. Some of 
Tanner's predecessors 
as G.A.R. commander- 
in-chief included 
generals John A Logan, 
William T. Sherman, 
Ambrose Burnside, and 
Stephen A. Hurlbut. 


A Members of the 
John Eaton G.A.R. 

Post (Wisconsin), 
photographed in 1907. 
Courtesy Greenwood, 
WI, Public Library. 


vitally necessary that it; h 


had been 
left a 
prisoner 
in the 
enemy’s hands. 

He had come down to Alexandria to go through 
the hospitals there and feeling the necessity of 
something to eat, had entered a restaurant and 
while waiting for his order to be served, engaged 
in conversation with a soldier in the uniform of a 
sergeant and told him whom be was looking for 
and how I was wounded. The sergeant told him 
that there was one in Fairfax Seminary Hospital 
who had lost both limbs but could not possibly be 
his brother because this man had lost both limbs 
above the knee. That was the sergeant’s mistake. 
Fortunately, my brother concluded that he would 
go and see who it was anyhow. 

Very naturally, under the strong impression I 
was [under?] that that was my brother John who 
stopped there, [as] I was watching the door. There 
was a little delay about his coming in. He owned 
up to me afterward that, while I was watching 
the door, he looked through the window and 
saw who it was that lay there; and he could not 
come in just then. But he came in and very soon 
was in my embrace; and I recall, and he verified 
it, that my first exclamation was; “Oh, John, how 
did you find me?” His mere presence inspired 
me with new courage and my questions about 
home folks of course, were intensely earnest. 
After a little, realizing that I was liable to exhaust 
myself talking, he told me that he would have to 
go back to Washington to get his baggage which 
he had left there but that he would be down early 
the next morning and then we would see what 
arrangements could be made. 

Thad a great fear in my heart that he could not 
remain with me because of his duties at home, be 
being a farmer; with hops as the principal crop; 
and the picking season was juston and it was, 


should be thoroughly 
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attended to. I asked 
him whervhe was going 
home and he answered: 


you are ready to go with 
me.’ I expressed surprise 
that he should-find it 
or think it possible for 
him to be away for any 
considerable length of 
time; but his answer was: 
“Jim, I wouldn't dare face 
mother again if I did not 
bring you with me.” 
Thad a great fear 
| that in the crowded condition of the hospital, 
it would be impossible.to him to secure 
accommodations o.stay there over the night, 
but, soon after he had left for Washington, Dr. 
Smith came walking down the aisle; and as he 


James Tanner and James Tanner Jr. 


“L shall go just as soon as, 


‘looked at me, he skipped several of the beds he | 


to me, and said: “Your countenance tells me 
that you had good news, my boy. What is it?” 

I said, “Oh, Doctor, my brother has come?” 
“Where is he now?” he asked, and I told him; 
and he remarked, “Coming back tomotrew ~~. 
morning, is he?” “Yes, he'll be here early in the 
morning,” “Well? he said, “yowtell him for me 
that if he does not take possession’ef that bed 


next to you and stay until he can take you back ~ 


home, I'll have him court-martialed and. shot?” 
Needless to say, there was great joy in iny heart. 
John came back the next morning arid stayed 
with me until the 15th of October when we 
started home together. OfWhat occurred in the 


meantime, while I was there: within the walls of 


| the hospital, it is hard to speak even fifty years 
| afterward; but there are’some Memories of 
_ experiences there that I would not have wiped 
_ out fora large sum of money. One experience 
| Thad early in those hospitaldays was of such 
horrible nature that it makes the blood run. ~~ 
cold yet when I think of it; and'I would not 
record it except for the truth of history and the 
‘ fact that connected. with itywas What'seems to 
me to have ae incident and one 
worthy oe 
Thad been there but a few ‘days. Lwas very 
much reduced, and, lying, as I was compelled 
to most of the time, eitheron my face or, at 
long intervals, a little bit ¢ on my side, iewas,: 


ogee me ght s 


would ordinarily have stopped at, came directly | 
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|. very irksome. Then-one day 
the Doctor sat down by my 
bedside and, as gently as 
he could, informed me that 
gangrene had set in, in my back; 
that ifunchecked it meant certain 
death; and that the only possible 
|. way to check it was to burn it out 
| with caustics. I thought I had some 

realization of what this meant 
| and the agony it would involve 
but I had deliberately made up 
my mind to battle to the limit 
, and do my part in everyway, 
| shape, and manner I could to 
| produce a favorable result. So I 
told him to go ahead. It seemed 
to.me afterward that experience in 
the orthodox hell would have no 
terrors for me after the siege 
I went'through there. | lay, 
of course, prone upon 
my face; and I hit the 
pillow and suppressed 
iaabee Petsen-| all the groans I could while they seated 
display atthe 1893 G.A.R. | and seared and seared. But enough of that 
National Efcampment in Part of it. 

| The medical staff of the hospital had been 

very kind, to my brother and had taken him 
into their mess. In one of their chats one day 
before or after dinner, for I do not presume they 
discussed this during the meal, my condition 
| and the condition of my back was spoken of. 
| My brother inquired if there was not something 
| 


known to them by which the sore spot on my 
back could be elevated from the bed and so 
Seo avoid the close contact and the resultant fever 
and inflammation which would follow; and 
they answered that there was nothing. Then he 
asked if there could not be a ring made of oil 
‘ cloth to be stuffed with saw dust.or some other 
4 substance and so support the back but leave 
the affected spot free from contact. The idea 
struck them favorably; one was manufactured 
: | and placed under me, much to my relief and, 
i ae | Thave no doubt, much to my benefit. It was 
| undoubtedly a large factorin the matter of my - 
recovery, It seéms almost unbelievable, looking » 
back to that period now, that they knew nothing 
of rubber rings, air cushions, or anything of that 
kind at thattime:, 
I joyfully turn from the contemplation of 


<4 G.A.R. medal. 


such a gruesome matter to 
one far more pleasant. Various 
people visited the hospital at 
times but one of our regular 
visitors was a southern lady, Mrs. 
Virginia Scott, whose residence 
was on Bush Hill near Alexandria. 
I believe all of her male relatives 
were in the Southern army but 
her woman's heart would not 
permit her to stay away from the 
scenes of suffering and misery 
that were to be witnessed in 
that hospital. So she came 

and brought her little tribute 
of flowers and such delicacies 
as were at her command but, 
best of all, she sat down by our 
bedsides and cheered us by 
her gentle conversation. My 
youthfulness and my 
emaciated appearance 

somehow or other 
seemed to attract 
her to me rather more than 
to the others; and so I was the largest 
beneficiary of her gentle attention. 

My brother searched the markets of 
Washington and Alexandria for such eatables 
as it was thought might tempt my appetite, 
but always under the direction of kind Dr. 
Ducachet, under whose care I was, as to what | 
I might be permitted to enjoy. I was allowed 
very little fruit and always had a surplus of it, 
by reason of which I had a good many visitors 
among the patients who could get around and 
who liked to come and pay me a little visit, 
knowing that if I could not talk much to them 
there would still be something to gratify their 
appetites. 

My musical education was somewhat 
increased by lying there. In knowledge 
of matters musical I was always woefully 
deficient, though my enjoyment of music has 
béen intense from my earliest years. I think 
itis no exaggeration to say that at the time 
Tentered the hospital the only two tunés I 
knew were “Yankee Doodle” and “The Star | 
Spangled Banner;” but lying there, I came to 
know, when I heard it, the “Dead March? and | 
this for the simple reason that every day, at 
four oclock, I think, the dead of the day would 


be carried out for burial through the main 
entrance directly under my window, with 

the drum and fife playing the” Dead March.” 
So I came to know it and dread it. 

A great deal can be seen and experienced 
even in a hospital ward by one who is 
confined to his bed. We had male nurses, 
and one day Dr. Smith came down the aisle 
on one of his infrequent visits and, halting 
a few beds away from me, examined the 
condition of a man who lay in a bed on the 
| opposite side of the ward. It was evident at 
once that the doctor was very much incensed 
when he found out the condition of the man. 
He inquired who was the nurse who had had 
charge and someone named him to him and 
said: “Here he comes now.’ The man came 
forward and the doctor without a word 
picked up a three legged stool and knocked 
him prone upon the floor. The nurse had 
neglected the soldier outrageously and this 
was the doctor's protest. It was deserved and 
I hope, efficacious. 

When my brother was out at market or 
| for any other reason there attended me a 
male nurse by the name of Fred, who was 
the soul of kindness. One day when I was 
| especially low in mind, and my brother was 
absent, Fred stood at the right side of my 
bed, fanning me, when my door opened 
and a lady entered, a lady of uncertain age. 
She bore a paper-wrapped and twine-bound 
bundle and needless to say to anybody who 
has ever inhabited a hospital, either for a 
long or short time, a lady in the hospital 
with a bundle was an object of great interest 
to the patients. She had an almost military 
stride and she strode forward until she stood 
close against the side of my bed, when, 
looking down at me intently for several 
moments, she said in mournful tones: “Poor 
boy, I hope you are prepared for the great 
change which is evidently so near.” Her tone 
was depressing; but I had my eye on the 
bundle and I rallied enough to say that I 
hoped God would be merciful and care for 
one who realized that he was powerless. to 
help himself. | wondered whether the’bundle 
would develop something good for the. 
palate or not and was quite curious about it. 

The good woman proceeded to give me 
a serious er on Eiievanity earthly 


matters and the necessity of preparing, 
while life yet remained, for a future stage of 
existence. I agreed with every word she said 
and still I kept my eye on that bundle. She 


carried it on her left arm and finally untied 
the string and opened it up. It was above AThe Grand Army of 
my line of vision so I could not see what it shan A 
contained. Turning to me, and with a little 1866, in Decatur.lllinois, Me 
more of the serious talk, she said: “I trust Membership.was opento : 
that when you get well enough, if you ever all who had served inthe E 
do, this will be a benefit to your soul?” and Union army during the 
she whisked from the top of the package a pois Seen heey 

f : ischarged, Its purposes 
tract, which she laid upon my bed. were to honor the dead, 


Lam afraid it showed itself in my tone of ae orphans, ‘promote 
voice as I said: “Thank you, Madam. Good legislation regarding _. 


day.” She bade me good day and gathered Seperate 


} 
} 
The disappointment was intense and -_ provide forwidows 
comradeship among the 
a 
| 
} 
' 


the bundle together and started for the veterans, and to uphold 
door. As she did so, in the weariness of my the constitution and 
soul and for the lack of something else to protect the flag. In 1868, 
do, I lifted the tract and read the title, and ed 30th ee osha 
lo and behold! it was on the evil effects of eS PO ave. 
precursor of the modern 


Memorial Day.Bedeviled _ jp o® 


by party politics in thea a) = 
early years, theG.AR.. - lla 


dancing. The grotesqueness of the situation 
struck me and dissipated my gloom; and I 
called as loudly as I could to her, which at yea io 
my best was very faint, “Madam! Madam!” grew in influences 
She heard me and turned and | faintly | Rees 


Ve 


beckoned to her, and again she came and in three tiers-=the local.’ 
stood by my bedside; Whereupon I said to Post, thé state or district 
her: “Madam; the visit you have paid me (a grouping of several: “ 
and the words that have fallen from your states or territories), and : 

_ @National Etaipmenkedl 


lips have madea deep impression upon my Share 2 
mind; and I desire before you depart to give a 445,368 in 1892, though 
you my word as a soldier and a gentleman | > many Union 2 
that if I live as long as Methuselah I'll never 
dance again in all my life.” She looked Ys 
confused and felt intuitively that thére was’ 
something back of it which she did not ; 
understand; and Fred, seeing her concern, 


» “inembers. The building *) gts 


stepped to the foot of the bed, threw back _ |. illustrated above is the 
the sheet which covered my bandaged __ =e GAR. headquarters in. 
limbs and she saw to the fullest extent _ 5. ye tos ; toy es 
the non-dancing condition I was in. Her | ing 
face turned white and without a word she Ss eh s re sae Loni 


turned and staggered out of the room. ‘Then 
I was extremely sorry that the thing => 


~ Occurred. She was in fact a3 dvs 


National Archives. 


A The above photograph of the Petersen House (center) where Abraham Lincoln was taken 
after being shot, also shows the neighboring house where James Tanner lodged on the second 
floor, and the balcony (at right) from which he observed the arrival of Washington's military 
and political leadership hastening to Lincoln's bedside. 


| 
| 


National Archives. | 


~ & Grover Cleveland, | 
president 1885-1889 
and 1893-1897. 


~ 


Tract Society and had taken a bundle of tracts 
to distribute. They had been done up in the 
publishing house in New York and it was by 
mere accident that this particular tract, so 
inaptly bestowed, happened to be on top of the 
package. 

The days and nights dragged their weary 
way around until near the middle of October. 
In the interim my comrades who had carried 
me from the field found where I was located 
and came to see me. They required the 
evidence of their own eyesight to be convinced 
that I had survived that awful shock. They 
brought back and left-with me my pocket bible 
and diary, which, on the-night I was wounded, 
| had given to them before they left me in the 
Van Pelt Farmhouse with the request that they 
be forwarded to my mother. These I left in the 
ferry boat at Jersey City on my journey home 
and never saw again although my name and 
home address were plainly written in them. 

[had spoken: to Dr; Ducachet two or 
three times and asked him when I might 
start for home and his answer had always 
been: “Whenever you think you can stand 
the journey, my boy, you shall go”. Now began 
to pall upon my taste any kind of food, Iwas . 


thinking more and more longingly every day of 
my mother’s kitchen and.of mother’s cooking. 


Twas becoming worried about the condition of 
. my brother. He'was tossing and muttering in 
his sleep at night. 1 reached over and touclied 
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~ when they put that oil my head I felt almost 


his forehead and found that he had some fever; | 
and I was satisfied that the malaria of the 
Potomac was getting hold of him and that the 
sooner we got into another climate the better 
for both of us. 

So on the 14th of October I put the 
question again to Dr. Ducachet as to when I 
could start for home and he made the same 
answer, — whenever. I felt able. My answer 
to that was: “Doctor, have my papers made out, 
I go tomorrow.’ At once he began to protest, 

- I must be reasonable; I was in no condition 
to travel, I had not sat up a single bit; I must 

be patient a little longer. I soon checked him. 

I said, “Hold up, Doctor. I can’t argue with 

you. I’m too weak. You have promised me 
repeatedly that whenever I felt that I wanted to | 
go I should start. Now, I am not unreasonable; 
my appetite is failing me; my brother is in bad 
condition; and I have made up my mind that 

I go tomorrow unless you, have been lying to 
me. Are you a liar, Dr. Ducachet? And have 

you been?” He tried to reason with me but 

I was obdurate and made answer, “You take 
advantage of me, Sir. 1 am too weak to argue 
with you. I rest upon your veracity or non- 
veracity. According to that it will be decided” 
He went and told my brother of it and said, 

“We have got to let him go. If we don't, he'll be 
dead in forty-eight hours, for he can die any 
time if he gives up his grip” He continued, 

“You won't be able to get him further than 
Washington but I have a good friend who is 

in charge of a hospital there and I'll give you a 
note of introduction to him, and you'll get the 
best of attention. Get ready to start with him | 
tomorrow. I'll see that the papers are made 
out.” They were. 

Sometime during the next forenoon my 
brother had an open carriage and team at 
the door. I was propped up in bed,and,toa 
degree, dressed though they had to rip the 
garments I put on and then lace them on. By 
some chance or other my old army cap with 
its red diamond flannel patch of the Kearney 
Division attached had stayed by me; and 


completely dressed. The news had somehow 
gone out through the wards that I was leaving | 
for home that morning, and I think every 
man who could craw] at all got out'to see me 
off. The “God bless you's” and good wishes 


“Wiames Tanner died at Washington, DC,on October 2, 1927, arid was buried in 
Section 2 of the Arlington National Cemetery. His wife, Mero, who had died in an 
automobile accident in Helena, Montana, in 1906, is buried with him, as are his 


showered upon me were certainly encouraging. On 
the drive up to Washington my brother inquired 
frequently how I was standing it; if 1 did not feel 
very fatigued, etc., etc.; and finally as we neared 
Long Bridge, he ventured the suggestion that to go 
straight through would be almost too much for me 
and gently suggested that we rest a little while in a 
hospital at Washington. 

I said, “John, I suppose the Doctor at Fairfax 
gave you a note of introduction to some surgeon in 
charge of a hospital in Washington.” I had hit the 
nail on the head and he had to own up; but I said 
to him: “There is one thing our doctors did not 
understand, I am going toward home and mother’s 
kitchen and we make no longer halt in Washington 
than is necessary.’ So we stopped not at a hospital, 
but at the old National Hotel, where I had for 
dinner the one thing I asked for, a big dish of 
mashed potatoes with plenty of cream on it. I ate it 
all, and we left Washington for home that evening. 


Corporal Tanner spent the next several months 
recovering from his wounds. By the spring of 
1863 he was healthy enough to be fitted with 
two wooden prosthesis and was soon up and 
walking. Tanner's ability to overcome obstacles 
did not go unnoticed and he was soon employed 
as the Deputy Doorkeeper of the New York State 
Assembly. Looking for a new challenge, he went 
to school in Syracuse, N.Y. to study shorthand 
and by 1864 he was asked to come to Washington, 
D.C. and take a clerkship in the War Department 
under Secretary Stanton. It was in this role that he 
once again found himself at the center of tragedy. 
On the night of April 14th 1865, Tanner had just 
arrived home from a night at the theatre when he 
noticed a commotion occurring across the street 
at Ford’s Theatre. It was themhe first heard of the 
shooting of President Lincoln as well as a need of 
Secretary Stanton to document the events of the 
night and record the eyewitness testimony then 
being collected by the Secretary. Tanner readily 
volunteered for the assignment and his notes are 
still considered the most complete record of the 
night's events. 

Following the war Corporal Tanner moved 
back to Richmondville, N.Y. where he married and 
began a long and illustrious legal career. Tanner 
was not one to remain in position for too long and 
was prone political ambition. In the years following 
the Civil War, he rose to national prominence, 
first as Commissioner of Pensions under President 
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daughters Ada (1868-1959) and Antoinette (1870-1953). 


Keith Knoke is an environmental 
consultant with BA degrees in 
History and Geology from the 
University of St. Thomas in St. Paul, 
MN, and an MS degree in Geology 
from Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. Mr. Knoke, his 
brother, and stepfather are currently 
working on a comprehensive 1st 
Battle of Bull Run campaign study. 


With an interest in all things related to the 1st Battle of Bull 
Run, | stumbled upon and purchased some images taken in 
1894 of the Bull Run battlefield. Upon inspection of the images 
and notes on the reverse side, | discovered the images were 
taken by James A Tanner Jr. and his father. The notes indicated 
that James Tanner Sr. was a veteran of the Civil War and 

had been wounded at the Battle of 2nd Bull Run. The images 
were clearly an attempt to photo-document the locales that 
were relevant to James Sr.’s experience there in August and 
September 1862. Intrigued, |'set out to learn more about Mr. 
Tanner. What | found was much more than | had ever expected. 
With the assistance of Jim Burgess at the Manassas National 
Battlefield Park and John Hennessy at the Fredericksburg and 
Spotsylvania National Military Park, | found that James Tanner 
had authored one of the most detailed, graphic, and moving 
descriptions ofa soldier's wounding and subsequent recovery 
that | had ever seen. With the hope of sharing his story and 
images with others, | approached Keith Poulter of North & 
South with the idea of republishing Mr. Tanner's story and 
publishing for the first time the images he and his son took of 
the battlefield. oe article is the result... 
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The Lincoln Assassination 
Encyclopedia. 
By Edward Steers, Jr. 

With a Foreword by James L. Swanson 
(New York: Harper Perennial, 
2010, xiii, 624, illus., $19.95, 
ISBN: 978-0-06-178775-1) 


This is a book that many historians 
and general readers will find to be 
an answer to a long-time need. The 
historical interest in the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln has never slackened, 
from that fateful day when the sixteenth 
president of the United States fell victim 
to an assassin’s bullet, to the present. 
Controversy surrounded this tragic event 
in 1865, and it seems as though that 
debate will never end. Unfortunately, so 
many falsehoods and myths surround 
Lincoln’s death and prior and later events 
that historians wonder if the truth will 
ever be accepted. 

For many years, Ed Steers has been 
researching and writing about this topic, 
becoming, in the process, the leading 
historian of the event. In creating this 
encyclopedia, Steers has presented the 
historical profession and history buffs 
the latest and most definitive information 
on the assassination. Steers has written 
about all this before, of course, but 
now the reader has this convenient 
alphabetically organized reference book 
to find the historical fact about every 
imaginable facet of Lincoln’s death and 
confidently reject untrue assertions. 
There are entries about such disparate 
matters as the autopsy, Lincoln's rocker, 
the alleged John Wilkes Booth mummy, 
and Dr. Samuel Mudd. Steers puts to 
rest for everyone but the most insistent 
ideologue the myth that Secretary of 
War Stanton was behind it all. Steers also 
comes down hard on the insistence that 
Dr. Mudd was an innocent bystander, 
concluding that he was, in fact, involved 
in the conspiracy. Every page is full of 
fascinating detail, and readers will find it 
difficult to put this book down once they 


begin searching through it. 

James L. Swanson, another leading 
historian of the Lincoln assassination, 
perhaps best summarizes the importance 
of this book in his Foreword. “Here, 
at last, is the definitive resource on the 
subject, written by the foremost expert 
on the conspiracy and murder.” *? 

—John F. Marszalek 
Ulysses S. Grant Association 
Mississippi State University 


The American Civil War: A 
Military History by John Keegan 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2009. 
Pp. 394, ISBN 978-0-307-26343-8). 


John Keegan stands as one of the 
leading military historians in recent 
history. He has authored over twenty 
books, including the much acclaimed 
Face of Battle, Mask of Command, as well 
as one-volume studies on World War I 
and World War II. In his latest work, The 
American Civil War: A Military History, 
Keegan offers a broad narration of the 
Civil War from a military historian’s 
perspective, focusing exclusively on the 
war’s military engagements. Most of 
Keegan's narrative covers terrain familiar 
to students and scholars of the Civil War, 
leading readers through a discussion 
of the war’s key campaigns from 1861 
to 1865 that merely reiterates accepted 
interpretations of campaigns and battles. 
Keegan’s most valuable contribution 
comes in the final chapters when he 
delves into an analysis of the nature of 
Civil War battles. Keegan finds that one 
of the war’s distinctive characteristics was 
the immediate intensification of military 
engagements. He states, “Americans 
fought each other as if imbued with 
deadly mutual hatred from the outset,” 
yet fails to offer potential explanations 
for this intensity (333). In addition to 
immediate intensification of the conflict, 
Keegan finds the frequency of battle as 
another distinctive characteristic of the 
Civil War. He concludes that, “Americans 
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fought as frequently as they did in the 
Civil War because they could find no 
other way to prosecute conflict” (362). 
The nature of the American Civil War 
prevented military commanders from 
embracing a strategy of targeting the 
enemy civilian population. Moreover, 
the absence of viable economic targets 
within the North or South prevented 
either side from adopting a strategy of 
economic warfare. Consequently, Keegan 
argues that Union and Confederate 
commanders forced their efforts on 
military campaigns, as represented 
by the Army of the Potomac’s fixation 
on General Robert E. Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia. On a more tactical 
level, Keegan explores the influence of the 
rifle, the diminished role of the artillery 
and the cavalry, and the proliferation of 
fortifications, following interpretations 
offered by Earl Hess, Brent Nosworthy, 
and Paddy Griffith. He concludes 
that such factors created a tactical 
situation where Civil War battles were 
“inconclusive” (363). Stylistically, Keegan 
relies mostly on secondary sources and 
often the narrative is repetitive and at 
times fraught with historical errors. 
—Jennifer M. Murray, Ph.D. 
Auburn University 


The Shiloh Campaign. Edited by 
Steven E. Woodworth 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 2009. Pp. 167, $24.95, 
ISBN 978-0-8093-2892-5) 


Many would agree that the South 
never smiled again after Shiloh. The 
wasted opportunity by the Confederacy 
in April 1862 to reverse its fortune in 
the Western Theater is just one of many 
sub plots that make up this climactic 
battle. In The Shiloh Campaign, Steven 
E. Woodworth has gathered eight 
essays that examine various aspects of 
this crucial engagement. As the first 
volume in the Civil War Campaigns in 
the Heartland series, Woodworth hopes 
each chapter adds more knowledge to 
understanding this pivotal action and its 
outcome on the Civil War. 

Each of the book’s chapters attempts 
to answer many of the battle’s most 
intriguing questions. From John R. 
Lundberg’s discussion of Confederate 
General Albert Sydney Johnston’s role 
in the campaign to the effect that Union 
gunboats had on the battle’s outcome 


by Gary D. Joiner, each essay adds 
knowledge to our understanding of 
the intricacies of the battle. Timothy’s 
Smith’s dissection of the myth of the 
Hornet’s Nest proved most enlightening 
as most visitors to the military park are 
inexorably drawn toward that location. 
One fault of the book was Woodworth’s 
decision to choose an article written 
by Grady McWhiney in 1983 to shed 
light on the controversy of Confederate 
General P.G.T. Beauregard’s decision to 
halt the Southern attack near nightfall 
on the first day’s action. A chapter 
featuring more recent scholarship 
should have been used to answer 
Shiloh’s most enduring debate. Other 
chapters in the book address David 
Stuart’s defense of the Union left, the 
slow march of Union General Lew 
Wallace to the battlefield, the reactions 
of Confederate soldiers after the battle, 
and the interesting relationship of Grant 
and Sherman. 

Woodworth is correct when he 
states in his introduction that multiple 
volumes of this size could be written 
on Shiloh. The chapters provide well- 
written and insightful analysis, leaving 
this reviewer wanting more. The book is 
recommended for anyone seeking more 
insight into those two critical days in 
April. Hopefully, this new series focusing 
on the war west of the Appalachian 
Mountains will spark more scholarship 
and perhaps help answer another 
longstanding debate on whether the war 
in the West was truly more important 
than the conflict in the East. 

—Clay Williams 
Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History 


William L. Shea, Fields of Blood: 
The Prairie Grove Campaign 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 

The University of North Carolina 
Press, 2009), pp. 358, 

ISBN 978-0-8078-3315-5 


William L. Shea calls the Prairie 
Grove campaign “the culmination of 
the dramatic struggle for control of 
Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, and the 
Indian Territory during the Civil War. (p. 
ix) The author then proceeds to write a 
highly readable and very understandable 
history of the campaign. 

Though the Battle of Prairie Grove 
is the climactic event of the book, 


the author dedicates nearly half the 
narrative to personalities, geography, 
and events that shaped the operations 
leading up to the battle. In particular, 
Confederate Major General Thomas 
C. Hindman’s “extraordinary effort 
to reverse the course of the war in the 
trans-Mississippi” dominates much of 
the book, for it is Hindman who almost 
singlehandedly resurrected Confederates 
hopes to reoccupy Missouri. 

Shea’s analysis and interpretation 
of information and events leaves the 
reader with a solid understanding of the 
campaign's background regardless of his/ 
her knowledge of events in southwest 
Missouri, northwest Arkansas, and 
northeast Indian Territory in 1861-62. 

The book includes photographs 
and maps that appropriately enhance 
the narrative. Photographs include key 
persons who shaped events as well as 
contemporary and modern views of 
landmarks and topography over which 
the armies campaigned. Operational 
maps, invaluable to those unfamiliar with 
the areas of operation are included as are 
battle maps outlining the two day fight at 
Prairie Grove. 

Shea is one of the leading scholars 
of events west of the Mississippi River 
during the Civil War. Along with Pea 
Ridge: Campaign in the West, which he 
co-authored, Fields of Blood: The Prairie 
Grove Campaign deserves a place on the 
bookshelves of those interested in the 
military campaigns that occurred in the 
Trans-Mississippi Theater. 

—Curtis W. Milbourn 
San Angelo, Texas 


Kevin Dougherty, 
Strangling the Confederacy: 
Coastal Operations in the Civil War. 
Philadelphia: Casemate, 2010. 
ISBN 978-1-935149-24-8. $32.95. 


As the title indicates, this book is 
about Union operations against the 
Confederate Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
Kevin Dougherty, a retired army officer, 
applies modern military analyses to this 
part of the Union’s Anaconda Plan. He 
begins with an overview, then provides 
insightful, short biographical sketches 
of the leading Union and Confederate 
participants. He then discusses at length 
the activities of the Blockade Board, 
established at the beginning of the war on 
the urging of Professor Alexander Bache. 


Formally known as the Commission 
of Conference but usually referred to 
as the Blockade Board or the Strategy 
Board, it developed the strategies for 
implementing the naval blockade against 
the Confederacy. The board stressed 
the necessity of steamships for an 
effective blockade and coaling stations 
to maintain them. The long Confederate 
coastline, which posed such a problem 
for Union naval forces to blockade, was 
also an opportunity in that Confederate 
forces were already stretched thin to 
meet the anticipated northern invasion, 
and it was thus relatively easy for Union 
forces to attack from the sea at selected 
locations. The problem for the Union 
came after the establishment of the first 
of these enclaves, when it sought to 
expand them and to attack the principal, 
well-defended, Confederate ports, such 
as Charleston. 

Doughtery devotes most of his text 
to discussing each Union operation in 
turn, beginning with Hatteras Inlet and 
ending with Fort Fisher. He provides 
excellent, short treatments of each. It 
should be pointed out that the initial 
Union coastal objectives were selected 
not for access inland but rather for their 
capacity for defense against attack from 
inland. Thus they proved poor locations 
for operations inland, which in any case 
army leaders opposed. 

Dougherty ends with a concluding 
chapter assessing the overall campaign 
and notes that the Blockade Board 
followed the tenets of modern campaign 
planning. The book has endnotes, a 
short bibliography, and an index. This is 
a fine short overview. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 


Lincoln's Political Generals. 
By David Work. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
2009. 287pp. Endnotes, Index, 
ISBN 978-0-252-03445-9 ($34.95 cloth) 


At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
Abraham Lincoln needed soldiers and 
men to command them. He turned to 
graduates of West Point, but following 
the precedent James K. Polk set during 
the Mexican-American War, he also 
appointed politicians to military 
commands as a way of securing their 
support. David Work focuses on these 
appointments—made not for any 
military experience, but rather because 
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of their political stature. 

Work looks at sixteen generals, 
split evenly between Democrats and 
Republicans and stemming from a 
variety of geographical regions—John 
McClernand to Thomas F. Meagher. 
Work underscores the fact that Lincoln 
commissioned men well-calculated to 
bind regions and parties to the war effort. 
After several chapters that recite the 
battlefield performance of these generals, 
Work closes the book with a survey of 
their stints as civil administrators in the 
occupied South. 

Work, unsurprisingly, finds that 
the political generals had a mixed 
record in their combat commands; 
those who did well tended to do so 
because they had enjoyed a period of 
tutelage and were commanded by West 
Pointers. He also finds that the political 
generals shaped civil administration 
and the development of policies for 
emancipation. In short, although 
Lincoln’s political generals presented 
a mixed bag, their contributions 
ultimately helped the Union prevail. 
While Work argues that Lincoln’s 
policy of appointing political generals 
proved a success because the North 
won, he fails to show how the generals 
Lincoln appointed hindered or helped 
his own personal war aims. Certainly, 
many of these generals campaigned for 
Republican or War Democrat candidates 
and helped maintain support for the war, 
but Work rarely goes deeper than that 
level in his analysis. 

Nonetheless, Work has provided an 
even-handed assessment of the successes 
and failures of Lincoln's political generals. 
His book stands as the best treatment of 
the topic to date. 

—Peter C. Luebke 
University of Virginia 


The 10th Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry in the Civil War: 
A History and Roster. 

By Dennis W. Belcher (Jefferson, N.C.: 
McFarland and Company, 2009) 
pp. 225, $45, 

ISBN 978-0-7864-4153-2 


The 10th Kentucky Infantry 
was organized near Lebanon, and in 
November 1861 mustered into Federal 
service. Its first commander, Colonel 
John Marshall Harlan, of course, later 
won much greater fame as a United States 


Supreme Court Justice. Most of the men 
were farmers or the sons of farmers, and 
a fair number were foreign-born. These 
Kentuckians managed to just miss or 
play only a minor role in major battles 
at Mill Springs, Shiloh, and Perryville, 
but they performed gallantly in some of 
the hottest spots on the Chickamauga 
battlefield, and most of their casualties 
came in that engagement. The regiment 
played a relatively minor role in the 
Atlanta campaign until its brave charge 
on Confederate positions during the 
Battle of Jonesboro. 

Compiling this unit history was 
clearly a labor of love for Dennis Belcher 
who faced considerable challenges. 
Unfortunately, the primary materials 
were neither rich nor abundant, and 
throughout the book there is often more 
context than text. A brief appendix 
helpfully reprints letters from the 
regiment, but these are not particularly 
revealing. During long periods of 
inactivity, the story focuses on largely 
routine matters including struggles 
with disease and discipline. The author 
presents considerable detail on various 
courts-martial proceedings throughout 
the war, and there are good descriptions 
of the companies that made up the 
regiment along and on the officers 
including postwar biographical data. 
Belcher offers two rosters and in general 
provides as much information on this 
outfit as anyone would wish. Given 
what he had to work with, the author 
deserves credit for producing a solid 
contribution that joins a rather slender 
collection of Kentucky regimental 
histories. 

—University of Alabama 
George C. Rable 


The 111th New York Volunteer 
Infantry: A Civil War History. 
By Martin W. Husk, (Jefferson, N.C.: 

McFarland and Company, 2010) 
pp: 247, $39.95, 
ISBN 978-0-7864-4552-3 


Despite being ignominiously 
captured after only a month in uniform 
at Harper’s Ferry during the Antietam 
campaign, the 111th New York infantry 
compiled an impressive record of service 
from Gettysburg to Appomattox. Martin 
Husk has written a much above average 
unit history that captures the experiences 
of the officers and the men who passed 
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through a series of unforgettable and 
deadly experiences. Based on thorough 
research in official and manuscript 
material, this volume presents a richly 
human portrait of soldier life. 

Mustered into service at Auburn, in 
August 1862, these New Yorkers could 
hardly have imagined the trials that lay 
ahead. Held in Chicago’s Camp Douglas 
throughout the fall waiting to be paroled, 
the men’s health and morale suffered 
greatly. Returning to the war in Virginia, 
the soldiers battled the cold weather, took 
their turn on picket duty, and enjoyed 
their share of foraging. Husk interlards 
his narrative with much information 
about the fate of officers and men as the 
ranks are steadily thinned by disease and 
combat; serving in the Union Second 
Corps virtually guaranteed a great deal 
of hardship. In these pages, readers can 
relive both the tedium and terror of the 
Civil War soldier. For those interested in 
battles, there is abundant tactical detail 
on the regiment's actions at Gettysburg, 
Bristoe Station, the Mine Run campaign, 
the Overland campaign, and various 
operations around Petersburg. 
Unfortunately a good number of men 
ended up in Salisbury prison, and many 
died there. 

The book’s organization is strictly 
chronological, but it works well to evoke 
the rhythms and surprises of regimental 
life. Readers might find some of the 
information tedious, but Husk writes 
with great clarity and some vigor. The 
story of the regiment often comes alive 
in these pages. 

—University of Alabama 
George C. Rable 


GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN 
ATLAS 421 maps encompassing 
the arch to Gettysburg, 
the battle, and the retreat 
By Philip Laino (Dayton, OH: Gatehouse 
Press,2009), 481 pages 
ISBN 978-1-934900-45-1 
Paperback $40.00 


Histories that include a good 
set of maps are popular among Civil 
War enthusiasts. Maps are in demand 
because they are the next best thing to 
actually standing on the ground where 
battles and skirmishes took place. To 
see how the action unfolded is to better 
understand these events. 

The Gettysburg Campaign has 


received more than its share of attention 
by historians; and in recent years a 
number of atlases have appeared on the 
market depicting the movements of the 
armies involved. None, however, has 
equaled the shear volume of material 
included in Philip Laino’s Gettysburg 
Campaign Atlas. The truth of this 
statement is reflected in the subtitle that 
informs purchasers they are receiving 
“421 Maps encompassing the march to 
Gettysburg, the battle, and the retreat.” 

Some of the maps contained in 
this atlas are not unique, in that they 
have appeared previously in Gettysburg 
Magazine articles—the publication that 
caters to serious students of the Gettysburg 
Campaign. Mr. Laino has been drawing 
maps for Gettysburg Magazine since 2002, 
and decided to offer a collection of his 
maps in a single package. He prefers to 
refer to himself humbly as a “compiler” 
rather than a cartographer. The maps 
he asserts are “approximations” of what 
transpired, and should not be considered 
the final word on the matter. 

Gettysburg Campaign Atlas is 
subdivided into five sections: the 
March to Gettysburg, Day One, Day 
Two, Day Three, and the Retreat. A 
“Key to Maps” is included to explain 
the various designations used to depict 
positions, units, terrain, etc. For the 
most part, there is one map to a page, 
which permits extensive coverage of 
a particular event or action. To aid 
the reader, Mr. Laino included a “bare 
bones” text on every page that “explains, 
clarifies, and compliments” the map. 
As needed, the author includes “notes” 
after each chapter to provide sources or 
further explanatory material. 

The first section dealing with the 
March to Gettysburg covers June 3 to 
July 1, 1863. The maps in this section 
are dated and titled. If a particular 
title required more than one map, they 
are numbered (e.g., Brandy Station 1 
through 11). The next section on Day 
One, July 1, 1863 includes 74 maps. Day 
Two, July 2, 1863 has the most maps; 
166 in all. Day Three, July 3, 1863 
comprises 69 maps. Interspersed in the 
latter section are maps depicting cavalry 
battles that occurred on that date at 
Fairfield (2), East Cavalry Field (8), and 
South Cavalry Field (8). The maps in the 
final section on the Retreat, July 4 to July 
14, 1863 are labeled by date and include 
from 1 to 5 maps for each date. 


While, as can be seen, this is a rather 
prodigious amount of material, Mr. Laino 
has also provided valuable appendices. 
In “Union Troops Sorted by State” we 
find each unit listed that participated in 
the Gettysburg Campaign along with its 
parent corps, the name of the brigade 
and regimental commander, as well as 
strength figures and the percentage of 
casualties sustained by that unit. This 
is followed by a similar breakdown for 
Confederate units. These two sections 
are a welcome bonus that researchers will 
especially find useful. 

Not to be outdone, the author 
includes a complete order of battle for 
the Union Army of the Potomac and the 
Confederate Army of Northern Virginia. 
These are unique versions, however, 
since each unit has appended figures 
showing the strength and loss in killed, 
wounded and captured, as well as the 
percentage loss for each unit. Also listed 
are the commanders down to regimental 
level, and an indication of whether they 
were casualties of the conflict. Another 
important item is a listing of the number 
and type of artillery for each unit. 

Rounding out this publication is a 
bibliography and an index. The soft back, 
spiral-notebook style binding allows the 
atlas to be readily used at home or in the 
field. One thing regrettably missing is 
a listing of the maps by page number 
in the Table of Contents. Note also that 
individuals are included in the textual 
portion by last names only, therefore 
requiring prior familiarity. 

For Civil War novices and experts 
alike, owning a copy of Philip Laino’s 
Gettysburg Campaign Atlas will be 
beneficial. While it is stands on its own 
merits as an introduction to the six-week 
long campaign, it can also be a valuable 
reference when reading other Gettysburg 
histories and a useful guide while 
walking the fields of that legendary town 
in south central Pennsylvania. 

—Thomas J. Ryan 
Past President 
Central Delaware CWRT 


Smith, Myron J. 
The USS Carondelet: 
A Civil War Ironclad on Western Waters. 
Jefferson, NC: McFarland, 2010. 


Myron J. Smith, Jr. is the library 
director and professor of history 
at Tusculum College in Greenville, 


Tennessee. Although most of his works 
are bibliographical studies, Smith has 
carved out a niche for himself as the 
author of books treating the ships of 
the U.S. Navy on Western waters during 
the Civil War. Following a biography 
of Union gunboat commander Le Roy 
Fitch, he has written exhaustive histories 
of both the timberclads and tinclads. His 
latest book is a comprehensive study of 
the ironclad Carondelet. 

A case may be made for the Western 
Theater as the most important area 
of the war and the Carondoelet was 
in the thick of it. One of seven Cairo- 
class (City-class) ironclads, also known 
as “Pook Turtles” for designer Samuel 
Pook’s distinctive iron casemate and 
constructed by James B. Eads for the U.S. 
Army beginning in fall 1861, it was built 
at St. Louis and commissioned in January 
1862. The Carondelet displaced 512 tons, 
was 175 feet’ in length, and had a beam of 
512” and draft of 6. 

The Carondelet took part in every 
major battle in the Western Theater, 
beginning with Fort Henry on February 
6, 1862 and ending with the attack on 
Bell’s Mill on the Cumberland River in 
Tennessee on December 3-4, 1864. The 
author claims it fought in more battles 
than any other U.S. Navy ship prior to 
World War II. The Carondolet’s most 
notable action occurred during the 
siege of Island No. 10 in the Mississippi 
River when Commander Henry Walke 
succeeded in passing his ship past the 
Confederate batteries at night to enable 
Union troops to cross over the river 
below the island and cut it off, thus 
forcing its garrison’s surrender. The 
Carondolet also had an encounter with 
the Confederate ironclad Arkansas. The 
ironclad was decommissioned on June 
20, 1865 and sold on November 29. 

Utilizing diaries, letters, the 
Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Navies in the War of 
the Rebellion, archival sources, and 
secondary works, Smith discusses the 
ship’s construction, characteristics, 
and combat record. He also provides 
insight into the men who manned it 
and conditions on board ship. The only 
negative to this fine book is its price; 
although 7 x 10” in size, it is only 280 
pages, including extensive endnotes, 
bibliography, and index; and $55 for a 
softcover edition is a bit steep. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
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